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LAKE GEORGE. 

With this number of our Quarte Edition our subscribers will 
receive the promised Title-Page to the Eighth Volume. The 
Vignette, representing the Ovttet or Laxe Groner, 
near Ticonderoga, in this State, presents in Nature one of the 
most striking landscape views to be found in the romantic re- 
rion in which it is situated. The accomplished painter, Mr. 
_C. Wan, has copied its features with singular fidelity, and 
has been engraved on steel by Mr. T. H. Cusuman, of Al} 
bany, in a manner that reflects the highest credit on the pro- 
ional skill of that excellent young artist. The picture will, 
p trust, compare without discredit with the most costly illus- 
ever published in an American periodical. 

7 The entreordinary transparency of this beautiful sheet of 









ater induced its first European visitors to call it Lake Sac- 
ment, and the English subsequently bestowed on it the name 

George. The aboriginal designation was more beautiful 

expressive : among the Six Nations it was known as 
oricon: the sea of pellucid waves. An attempt was made 
ithin a few years to restore that title, but with little success, 
is usually the case with efforts to change long followed and 
proved customs. to 
The surface of Lake George is from two to three hundred || 
vet higher than that of the Champlain; and the three steps || 
9 the falls, so admirably represented in the plate, which form 
outlet into the latter lake, present cataracts of uncommon 
ity, especially in the spring time, when the snow is melt- 
on its hill-sides and its thousand fountains are bursting 
embraces of winter and pouring with impetuous force its 
aters through the only avenue into the Champlain. 
Charlevoix describes it with his usual felicity. In his time 
surrounding country was the home of the deer and the eagle, 
d its translucent waters were seldom disturbed but by the light 
canoe of the Indian fisherman or of the prophet who sought | 
inspiration in one of its three hundred islands, deemed, of old, | 
the liveliest terrestrial type of paradise. But the scene is no 
longer a solitude ; the bordering hills reécho with the sports- 
man’s rifle, and a splendid Steamboat plows every day its sur- 
face, freighted with hunters for the picturesque. 
An eminent divine, of the last century, thus describes a 
isit to the Lake: 
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‘ The whole scenery of Lake George is greatly enhanced in || 


beauty and splendor, by the progressive change which the 
traveler sailing on its bosom perpetually finds in his position, 
and by the unceasing variegations of light and shade which 
attend his progress. The gradual and the sudden openings of 
scoops and basihs, of islands and points, of promontories and 
summits—the continual change of their forms, and their 


equally gradual and sudden disappearance,—impart to every | 


object a brilliancy, life, and motion, scarcely inferier to that 
which is seen in the images formed by the camera-obscura, 
and in strength and distinctness greatly superior. Light and 


shade are here not only far more diversified, but are much more || 


obvious, intense, and flowing, than in smooth, open countries. 

Every thing, whether on the land or water, was here affected 

the changes of the day; and the eye, without forecast, 

found itself, however disposed on ordinary occasions to inat- 

, tention, instinctively engaged, and fastened with emotions ap- 

proximating to rapture. The shadows of the mountains, par- 

ticularly on the west, floating slowly over the bosom of the 

lake, and then softly ascending that of the mountains on the 

east, presented to us, in a wide expanse, the uncommon and 

most pleasing image of one vast range of moumtains slowly 
moving up the ascent of another. 

*On the evening of Friday, the Ist of October, while we 

were returning from Ticonderoga, we were presented with a 


before us, between the mountains on the west and those on the 
east, gilded by the departing sunbeams. The lake, alternately 
glassy and gently rippled, of a light and exquisite sapphire, 
gay and brilliant with the tremulous lustre already mentioned 
floating upon its surface, stretched in prospect to a vast dis- 
tance, through a great variety of larger and smaller apertures. 
In the chasm, formed by the mountains, lay a multitude of 
islands, differing in size, chape, and umbrage, and clothed in 
deeply-shaded green. Beyond them, and often partly hidden 
behind the tall and variously-figured trees with which they 
were tufted, rose, in the west and south-west, a long range of 
distant mountains, tinged with a deep misty azure, and crowned 
with an immense succession of lofty pines. Above the moun- 
tains, and above each other, were extended in great numbers 
long streaming clouds, of the happiest forms, and painted with 
red and orange light, in all their diversities of tincture.’ 


The Wilds of Lake George. 


(Suggested by a Painting of ‘Tue Ovrcer or Laxe Geonce,’ 
engraved for the Title-Page of the Quarto New-Yorker, 
Vol. VIIL, just issued—By Atrrep B. Sraeer.) 


| GRAND pomp of the Wilderness! solemn and wild, 


Magnificent temple, for Solitude piled ! 
Its columns the rocks, and its canopy, sky ; 
Its huge mountain-altar reared proudly on high. 


' Round circle the Seasons: Spring dances along— 


It is breathing with fragrance and vocal with song; 

Its grass-carpet lifts to the steps of her showers; 

At the wand of her sunbeam come thronging its flowers. 
| Bright, beaatiful Summer her thick garlands weaves, 

, And its depths are made dim with her mantle of leaves; 
| There's dancing of shadows in ebony gloss, 

And gold-slants and sprinkles on blossoms and moss. 
Gay alchymist Autumn transmutes, and behold ! 

The emerald changed to rich crimson and gold ; 
There's a glitter of gems—a proud blazon of hues, 
And silver mists forming, to melt with the dews ; 

| The Moon's splendor streams with more pomp from on high, 
| And the star-clusters glow with more light in the sky. 
Wild Winter on rushes, with clouds o'er his brow, 

His war-steed the tempest—his banner the snow ; 

The temple stands blighted and mute at his glance, 

The gliter has faded, and past is the dance, 

Till Spring, with her soft looks and sweet smiles, again 

| Breathes joy, as the Despet abandons his reign. 


| And music, sweet music, the temple gives forth 
When Winter has reached his stern home in the North ; 
The torrent-like stream, as, mad-foaming, it bounds, 


| Loud raises, unceasing, its organ-like sounds ; 


| There are voices of birds, and a murmur of bees, 


| And soft strains of wind-harpe breached low through the trees, 


| And thunder o’er-rolling, and lanching its crash, 

And the strong sheeted rains, as fierce downward they dash, 
And the wild blast, as onward it rages and shoots, [roots— 
| Whirling boughs from their trees—wrenching trees from their 
| The bee-song—the blast-hymn—the chant of the flood, 

Sent upward in praise to their Maker and God. 

And other sounds forth, too, this temple hath cast, 

Stern, loud as the thunder, and fierce as the blast, 

When Tyranny’s hordes, grasping fetters, were led 

O’er a region that shuddered in wrath at their tread ; 

In an air that grew black, as their banners it fanned, 

Till the fierce storm of Vengeance thick curtained the land. 

*T was the war-shout of Freedom! and echoed by men 

She poured down from mountain and rallied in glen, 

As proudly che spread her pure flag for the fray, 

And her young Eagle stretched his strong wings on her way. 
Oh, what though to earth that starred banner was cast! 

Oh, what though those wings were crushed down by the blast! 
Brave hearts bore that banner—’t was lifted anew ; 

High hopes cheered those pinions—more lofty they flew ; 

Till Victory, loud as the roar of the sea, 





Prospect superior to any which I ever bebeld. An opening Jay 


In heart-bursts was shouted by men that were Free! 


For the New-Yorker. 
AGNES OF HERLEM : 

A TALE OF THE DUTCH WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LETTERS OF 4 MONOMAMIAC.’ 
CHAPTER Il. 

Tue dull light of morning was just becoming visible in the 
East as Van Anderlin, fully armed, and bearing in his hand a 
massive halberd, quitted his chamber, and stepped, as lightly 
as his heavy panoply would permit, along a dimly lighted cor- 
ridor. On arriving at the door opening into one of the side 
apartments, he paused and seemed to listen attentively.— 
There was no sound stirring, save the rustling of a tall poplar 
that grew near an open window on the opposite side of the 
corridor, and which was now shaken by the first cold breath- 
ings of day. “She sleeps,” he exclaimed ; and then casting 
his eyes upward, seemed for a few moments absorbed in 
prayer. He turned to depart, paused, listened again, and 
murmuring “I must see her,” opened the door gently and 

entered the apartment. 

Agnes lay upon her bed, wrapt in a profound slumber.— 
The anguish of her heart had yielded at length to the oblivi- 
ous influence of that counterfeit death, that for the time of its 
endurance so effectually relieves us from all care and sorrow. 
Her pale cheek betrayed no traces of the tears which late had 
washed it; her eye was shrouded beneath its snowy lid, and 
her parted lip almost smiled in the deep tranquillity which 
overspread her countenance. 

“ Fair blossom !” murmured the father, as he gazed, “ how 
lovely art thou in thy innocence and beauty—how like that 
gentle one who bore thee! Surely, thou art too pure, too in- 
nocent, too beautiful, too much the image of that goodness 
that o’erspreads the universe, to be blighted by the savege 
touch of man’s blood-spotted tyranny. Yet "tis a bitter task 
to leave thee in thy helplessness ; the father struggles hard in 
my bosom to drown all other calls. But it must not be: to 
Him who rends the oak and spares the reed—to Him who 
made the beautiful, and good, and helpless—to Him do I 
commit thee ;—fare thee well !"" 

He stooped and gently placed his lips to her brow: her 
spirit seemed to recognize her father’s presence, for a smile 
| played upon her face, and, gently murmuring his name, she 
opened her eyes. The sudden vision of an armed man by her 
bedside startled the waking girl, and a faint scream escaped 
' her lips; but immediately recognizing her beloved parent, she 
| stretched out ber arms, and with the tenderest anxiety in- 
| quired the reasons of his presence at such an hour, and so 
equipped. 

“T go, love,” he said, “ to repel the tyrant’s attack; for I 
have been given to understand from a sure informer that he wil! 
assault our walls at daybreak.” The terrified Agnes arose in 
her bed at these fearful words, and, throwing her white arms 
around her father’s neck, besought him not to risk his life by 
heading the citizens in person. “I think, dearest father,” 
she. said, “‘upon your safety depends the preservation of 
Herlem; all look to you for counsel and support, and with 
you must our city fall.” 

“ You plead not for yourself, love,” said Van Anderlin, as 
he endeavored to soothe her; “ you tell me not what would 
be your fate should your father fall.” ‘In pleading for our 
fellow citizens, I plead for myself,” replied Agnes; “I seek 
not nor would accept any other fate than theirs.” “ You are 
a freeman's daughter,'’ exclaimed her father, pressing her to 
his mail-clad ‘breast, ‘“‘ you are worthy of the cause in which 
we combat; but, dearest,” he continued, his voice sinking 
and becoming tremulous, “‘ you are yet unacquainted with the 
horrors of war. ‘Tis true you have suffered privation cheer- 
fully ; you have sat calmly amidst ruins made by the descruc- 
tive shot of our enemy ; you have seen blood flow and brave 
men die ;—Sut"—and his freme trembled as he proceeded— 
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— 
“you have not yet heard the shout of triumph mingle with 
the shriek of despair from a sacked city; you have not seen 


her babe from the stroke, and yet in vain; you have not seen 
the trembling virgin grasped by the gore-stained murderer of 





age and infancy piled on the same slaughtered heap ; you have ordered an instant retreat. He was promptly obeyed by those 
not seen the mother offer her own bosom to the steel to shield || ander his immediate command ; but Albert, who headed the 
other party, hurried away by youthful ardor, disregarded the 
| signal of recall, and rushing impetuously in pursuit of the fly-| 


Se 
Spanish camp; and, knowing it would be vain to oppose the 
men at arms with the halberd of his half-armed citizens, he 








moreover, we have a prisoner in our hands who may well iy 
exchanged for Albert : I mean the Count Alvarez.” 

As he said this, the young man glanced towards Agnes, y 
if to observe the effect his intelligence might produce on her, 
Since the announcement of her brother's capture, Agnes had 
stood watching eagerly the countenance of her father; to read 


her sire, and listened to the cry of her last agony calling on | ing Spaniards, soon found himself opposed to the lances of the || in his looks the confidence she should place in the informatic: 


death in vain; you have not seen this, and yet, oh God, this 
fate may be your own!” 

He smote his forehead as he spoke, and cast his eyes to- 
wards heaven. Agnes gazed for a few moments with apparent 
calmness upon her father’s agony, and then said, speaking in 
a low and distinct tone, “ Father, fear not for me ; banish 
from your mind the dreadful picture you have drawn, and be 
eatisfied the fate you have described shall not be your daugh- 
ter’s. Look, father,” she continued, drawing from under her pil- 


low a naked poniard, and holding it on high, this blade hes | 


been my companion by day, my bedfellow by night, since the 
Spaniard first sat down before our walls; it is bright, it is 
keen. Ere the touch of violence pollutes your daughter, this 
blade shall quiver in her heart.” 

She was kneeling in her bed, her face blanched, her eye 
kindling, her right hand grasping the hilt of the fatal weapon, 
and its point turned towards the snowy bosom, that seemed, 
as it rose, to court the blow. The father caught in his own 


| the fate of his son, drew his hand hastily across his brow, 
| surveyed for a moment his little band, and then continued the 
retreat. The enemy were satisfied with succoring their de- 
feated column, and made no attempt to molest the retiring 


| within their rescued town, and, closing again, left them, at 
| least for a time, in the security of their well-defended liberty. 
In the field the Herlemers had made no prisoners; but 
| within their walls they had effected an important capture.— 
| The attacking column of the Spaniards had been headed by 
, Alvarez, who, entertaining no doubts of the success of the 
| assault, had earnestly solicited the command, with a view of 


citizens. They gained their walls, the gates received hom | 





_of sereening Agnes and her family from injury or insult. His 
whole mind occupied with this purpose, the young Spaniard 





| had sprung eagerly through the undefended breach, followed 
At first 


| advancing cavalry. In an instant he and his small party were t he was receiving: but at the name of Alvarez, she became f 
| surrounded and pressed tbthe earth. Van Anderlin witnessed | confused ; her eyes sought the ground, and a momentary gloon 
\| overspread her pale cheek. As he observed these symptom 


of concern, Van Hartenfeld turned pale, and his brow con. | 
tracted. : 
Having listened to the particulars of the capture of Aly. 
rez, Van Anderlin resolved to send a cartel to the enemy's 
camp with a proposition for an «xchange of prisoners; and [7 
Van Hartenfeld offering himself for this service, he was im. | 7 
mediately despatched. 7 
Carle Van Hartenfeld, though a young man, was a citizen 
of importance in his native town of Herlem, and secondary 
onlyto Van Anderlia himself. He inherited from his deceased 


| | father great wealth, and was well qualified by the boldnew, 
| Festraining by his presence the excesses of the soldiery, and promptitude, and energy of his character to acquire influence | 


| in the disjointed state of the times. 


He possessed generosity i 
but his ambition was insatiable; and the evil passions nu 


tured by this tyrant of the heart, overshadowed and checked 





the growth of the better propensities of his nature. He bei ” 


the hand that grasped the poniard, bowed his head over his |, by e small number of the foremost of his column. : 
beautiful end heroic child, and wept. Calming his emotion | nothing opposed them ; but at the moment the sally was made |) Jong loved, with all the ardor of character, the daughter d ” 
at length, Van Anderlin persuaded his daughter to lie down, | from the _vereeg body of the Herlemers, who had lain con- \ Van Anderlin, but wes soon made aware of the hopelessoe: — 
and again bade her farewell. He had disengaged the | cealed behind the — of the wall, rushed suddenly upon the | of his passion. The partiahty of Agnes for Alvarez wast 
poniard from her hand, and now placed it in his girdle; but | intruders, and in orang destroyed the greater part of them. | obvious to escape his notice, and the discovery filled him wa 
starting up, she exclaimed, “ Father, would you deprive me | A thrust from a pike badly wounded Alvarez, and bore him | the deadliest rancor against his rival. He resolved in bs 
of my last refuge?” He hesitated a moment, then drawing | to the earth; and after the hasty slaughter of his companions, | heart never to abandon his suit, and to pursue with implace ~ 


the weapon again from his girdle, placed it in her hand, say- | *°™ of the citizens, perceiving that he still lived, and conjec- |, ble revenge the man who had thwarted him in the dearest & 


ing, “ Take it, but let nothing but honor bid you use it;” and | "ing his rank from the richness of his armor, they removed || ject of his desires. 
again embracing her, he hurried from the apartment. | him from the scene of conflict and submitted his wounds to 4 With such feelings, it must not be supposed that Van He 

The day had dawned when Van Anderlin reached the ram- the care of s atines ; | tenfeld undertook his mission with any hope of its successfc | 
part. The point supposed to be destined for the enemy's at- || Ven Anderlin — seated in his own hall. His armor was } accomplishment: indeed, the eager desire of preventing th 
tack was a portion of the wall, near an angle, which had been | laid aside ; the excitement of the battle was over; he was no || exchange of prisoners had been his only motive 2 
breached ; this angle was flanked on each side by a gate, and | !onger 4 leader with the eyes of thousands upon him ; he was | offering himself to bear the cartel. He was fully aware ¢ 
it was the intention of Van Anderlin at the moment of assault I ® father in the vetivoment of his domestic sanctuary, and his! the vindictive disposition of the Spanish general, and doubtet 
to throw strong parties from these gates upon the enemy’s | heart yielded to the emotions that assailed it. He did not) joe he would eagerly embrace the opportunity afforded hime 
flank. One of these parties was commanded by Albert, the | “®¢P; but there were lines of anguish on his brow and around || revenge the disasters and disgrace which the able conduc o 
other was headed by the Provost himself. As the faggy cur | that firm-set mouth that spoke the sufferings of his soul: he |) the father had inflicted on him, by the sacrifice of the soe— | 
tain of morning was slowly withdrawn from the earth, a salvo || mourned for his son. Seated at his feet was Agnes, now his The death of Albert was not his wish; for he enterteined fe J 
from the Spanish batteries announced the expected attack.— | only child; her head was bowed upon her father’s knee, and | him, as the companion of his boyhood and his comrades 
Van Anderlin looked steadfastly towards the foe: they were | she wept in silence for her brother's loss. The mourners | arms, all the feelings of friendly regard that his nature we 
steadily advancing in a compact, heavy mass of infantry, sup- |, were startled by a sudden rap at the door of the apartment. | capable of: but he knew that the stroke aimed against the 
ported on the flanks by powerful bodies of horse. In an in-| V8" Anderlin looked angrily up, and demanded in a stern | jife of his friend would destroy his rival; and his hatred was 
stant the Provost issued orders to the gunners to direct their | Ye the cause of the intrusion. The door was opened, and | stronger than his friendship. “ Letthem,” he exclaimed, 
aim against the cavalry, and to allow the infantry to advance | a young man (the same who had first replied to the Provost he pursued his way to the Spanish camp, “ shed the blood d 
unmolested. He was obeyed, and the artillery, opening al at the council) entered the apartment. “ How. now,” said | their prisoner, and this detested Spaniard no longer encumben 
close and deadly fire upon the approaching horse, swept them ! Van Anderlin, “does Carle Van Hartenfeld grudge us this | my path; the fierce burghers will have a quick and sure r | 
down in squadrons. brief indulgence of retirement, that he breaks in upon us thus || venge.” 

But the Spanish infantry, then the best in the world, had abruptly ?” ! Upon reaching the camp and declaring the purport of bs 
by this time, without the loss of a man, gained the foot of the | “I crave your pardon, worthy Provost,” answered the young | mission, Van Hartenfeld was conducted to the tent of i 
breach; and the foremost of the column, uttering their battle- | 4": Coloring, “ but I bring you intelligence that will, I think,— | Spanish General. It was an elegant pavilion situated in th 
cry of “Santiago!” sprung up the fragments of the ruined | I hope, excuse my intrusion,”—* It should be importent,” || center of the encampment, and adorned with every decorane 
wall and entered the city. At that instant the gates oneither | said Van Anderlin,—* let us hear it.” “ My brother Adol- | of warlike magnificence. Around it was dn open square ¢ 





side of the breach flew open, and the cries of “ Van Anderlin! 
Van Anderlin! Herlem! Herlem!” resounded from oppo- 
site sides, as two small but chosen bands of citizens rushed on 
the flanks of the advancing Spaniards. The cavalry had by 
this time been annihilated by the ‘unceasing fire from the walls, 
and nothing was left to screen the infantry from the long hal- 
berds of the Herlemers. They rushed upon the foe with the 
ferocity of tigers. Surprised by the suddenness of the atack, 
thrown into diserder and incommoded by the compactness of 
their column, the Spanish discipline was no longer of avail, 
and a complete rout ensued. The carnage was fierce and 
uuremitting? there were heard no prayers for mercy, nor 
would they have been regarded if uttered ; every thrust, every 
blow, dismissed some desperate spirit to its reckoning, and 
the half-famished citizens seemed to acquire fresh vigor for 


the work of slaughter as they washed themselves in the blood 
of their foes. 


But Van Anderlin, who, in the thickest of the carnage, still 
had an eye to the whole field, soon perceived that he could 
push his advantage no farther. A strong body of reserve, 
consisting principally of cavalry, was advancing from the 


| phus,” replied Van Hartenfeld, “ who, you may remember, 
| left us on Thursday last for the camp of the noble Prince 
| William, has succeeded in reaching him, and by a carrier- 
| pigeon, this morning alighted from her weary flight, informs 
| me that the Prince, urged by his representations, has deter- 
mined to hazard all for our deliverance, and will give battle 
on the coming morning to the tyrant Duke who opposes him. 
| We may expect in the morning another winged messenger 
| with the result of the battle.” 

“Unwelcome news,” said the Provost, rising, “ the odds 
are fearful ; the risk too great: the Prince should have left us 
to our fate.” “I have further intelligence,” continued Har- 
| tenfeld, “ if it will please you to hear it.” ‘‘ Proceed,” said the 
| Provost. ‘ From one who escaped the Spanish lances when 
| your son fell, I learn,” said Van Hartenfeld, “ that the brave 
| Albert was not slain, but merely borne down by the press, and 
_ that he was seen afterwards a prisoner to the Spaniard.” 

A sudden light irradiated the countenance of Van Ander- 
lin, as he exclaimed eagerly, “ Art sure of this? he was seen 
alive? will you say yourself, Van Hartenfeld, that this is 





considerable extent, along the sides of which were range 
the tents of the principal officers; distinguished by the appre 
priate pennons. The entrance to the pavilion of the gene™ 
was guarded by two sentinels, armed with erquebuses, whe | 
challenged Yan Hurtenfeld and his conductor as they *? 
proached and, receiving the word, allowed them to enter 
pavilion. 

Van Hartenfeld was astonished at the magnificence wbx! 
met his eye upon his entrance. An inner tent, compose # 
fine green cloth, formed the interior apartment of the Spans! 
General, while the space between that and the outer pavilice 
composed a kind of gniechamber. In this, various pieces 4 
rich armor, weapons, mantles, and plumed hats were scattered 
around; some suspended to the cords over which the canv™* 
of the pavilion was stretched, others lying upon velvet-colored 
stools, or carelessly thrown upon the embroidered couches.— 
Two pages were in this apartment, who were amusing them 
selves with a large bloodhound. The dog, a creature of gre* 
beauty, remarkable for its symmetry and strength, no #000 
perceived Van Hartenfeld than he commenced a threaten 








true?” “T dare vouch it,” answered Van Hartenfeld, “ and, 


growl, and if one of the pages had not seized him by the m#” | 
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Bdoor were dushed hastily aside, and Frederick of Toledo stood 


Psion of the Hollander was charged with; and Carle himself | 
@tated the particulars of the proposed exchange of prisoners, 


@ his blood, if I find him not safe and scathless when I march | 


flown athim. As it was, he showed every indication of a wish 
to attack the stranger, and the two pages, though they restrain- 
ed him, evidently enjoyed the display of his ferocity. The 
Hollander started back as he observed the struggles of the 
fierce brute to approach him, and half drawing from its sheath 
the long dagger at his side, said to the pages “‘ Beware young 
sirs, how you handle that savage hound ; if you slip him at 
me—as methinks you seem well disposed to do,—it will be 
the last sport he ever affords you; for, by St. Maurice, should 
his fangs touch my person, my good steel shall probe his beart.” 

“Hear the boor!" cried the taller of the pages, “ hear 
him threaten to use his steel in my lord’s tent :—I have a mind 
to let Zanga go at him for his insolence ; he would like wel; 
to taste again the Hoilander’s blood—'tis a banquet he is fond 
of.” “ Hush!” cried the officer who had been Van Harten- 


use to the bearer of a cartel; the burgher has a safe conduct, 


and shall be neither harmed ner threatened whilst I am with | 
him: inform your lord, Alonzo, that we wait his pleasure.”— | 
« You will find him in no pleasant mood,” said Alonzo sulkily, | 
jas he moved towards the entrance of the inner tent; but ere 


could reach it the thick curtains that served the purpose of a 


efore the Herlem messenger. The Spanish General was in 
he bloom of manhood; his age might have been some six- 
nd-twenty years; but there was a harshness and a strength 
f outline in his features, that probably made him appear older | 
nan he really was. He was tall and symmetrical in person, | 
d possessed a haughty beauty of countenance that could not | 
spire regard. At the present moment his looks were per- 
ectly fierce : he seemed to be laboring under violent irritation, 
d his voice was harsh and abrupt as he inquired the cause | 
of the conversation that had disturbed him. The officer who | 
had attended Van Hartenfeld explained the nature of the mie-| 


sive stee! collar that encircled his neck, he would certainly have 
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NEY. 


it was before I could er the grave of Marshal Ney. 


and would only give me 
t 


general 
tone of voice. At length, however, I found it. Al! around, che scu) 


to ‘have exhausted the pomp of wo’ in recording t 


No lettered arch or column 
Points out the lowly grave 

Where sleeps in ‘cold obstruction’ 
The Bravest of the Brave; 

But chiefs of name less mighty 
In gilded coffins lie, 

And o’er their beds of silence 
Tower monuments on high. 

Above the gallant Marshal 
The tall grass rankly grows, 

And the dark cypress shadows 
The couch of his repose ; 





il to command admiration, though not at all calculated to 


For Nature loves to honor 
That sad, neglected spot, 
Though Gaul, with pomp funereal, 
Will ornament it not. 
Around are tombs of marble 
Where Art, at war with Death, 
To forms of manly beauty 
Gives every thing but breath— 
Where urns of rare construction 
Enshrine baronial dust, 
And braided sprigs of laurel 
Deck philosophic bust— 
Where bards in stone are holding 
Their richly sculptured lyres, 
And Melody seems dreaming 
Upon the voiceless wires. 
Oh! mark that way-worn pilgrim, 
Of gray and reverend head, 
Pass by proud piles adorning 





smile of peculiar bitterness curled the lip of the General as 
e listened to the young citizen; and his manner had an air 
f deliberate satisfaction as he calmly replied, “So thea, you 
have taken the Count Alvarez alive; a sad fate for a gentle- 
man to fall into the hands of uncivil boors; but he must bear 
t as he may; only mark me : if you stain your rebel hands in 


into your devoted town, there is not a child now hanging on its | 
mother’s breast, not a maid that calls a Herlemer her sire, | 
that shall not answer it with their innocent blood: so much for 
Alvarez. Now to your Provost: tell him I have in safe keep- 
ng his hopeful son, and that to-morrow noon, if he will look 
wards our camp, he shall see his heir with a rope about his 
k ready to make his passage to another world. To give 
notice, that all Herlem may see the sight, we will fire 

ree shot: if your gates are not opened and your banner 
truck when the last is heard, the boy shall dangle in the air, | 
dinner for the crows."’ As he said this, the relentless tyrant 





ithdrew his grasp from the curtain he had held, and the 
vavy drapery descending to the floor shut him from the view. 
Yan Hartenfeld returned towards the city, his better nature 
truggling in vain, to make him regret the savage doom he 
had just heard pronounced upon his friend, and the devil in 
is heart suggesting to him that he had no cause for self-con- 
Hemnation in its accomplishment. = (C 





Jad d in our next.) 


————E — 

Mvsicat Compartson.—The infamous Jeffreys being re- 
ined in an action brought to recover the wages of some mu- 
jicians, who had officiated at a wedding party, he annoyed one 
the plaintiffs with exclaiming frequently: “I say, fiddler; 
®, you fiddler!’ Shortly afterwards, this person called 
himself a musicianer; on which Jeffreys asked what differ- 
ce there was between a musicianer and a fiddler. “As 
much, sir,” replied the plaintiff, “as between a pair of bag- 

pipes and a recorder.” 


—————EEE EE 

Satt.—The reason given by Eustatius, in his notes to the 
lind, for the use of salt as an emblem of peace and friend- 
ship, is at least beautiful, if it is not true. As salt, composed 
of many drops of water, fluid and unsteady, becomes one solid 
body, so they who, from distant places, join in friendship, 
unite in peace and friendly disposition. Let us carry this 
image farther, and render it more perfect. tes 
which compose the solid body are fluid and unsteady, so i 
viduals, in themselves weak and wavering, unitnd in friend 


Gaul's City of the Dead; 
His feeble step directing 
To yon lone nook of gloom, 
Where the red hand of Murder 
For Valor dug a tomb, 
About the place he lingers, 
With brow in thought downcast, 
While on his brain come thronging 
Rememberings of the Past. 
“ And here thy Country laid thee,” 
He says with flashing glance, 
“Chief of an hundred battles— 
Heroic child of France! 


“I saw thee proudly standing 
Upun the fatal spot— 
No screen obscured thy vision— 
Thy firm lip quivered not— 
“ Thy voice, that like a trumpet 
Could rouse the fainting brave, 
In tones of deep composure 
The fatal order gave. 


“ Aimed were the bristling muskets— 
A flash—a sullen roar— 
And mangled, pale and bleeding, 
The Mighty was no more. 
“ And could no other guerdon 
For deéds like thine be found, 
Than such a death—dishonor— 
And this neglected mound ? 
“Though many gloomy annals 
Make dark the tale of Gaul, 
That mournful page is blackest 
Which chronicles thy fall.” 
Avon, April 13, 1840. W. H.C. Hosmer. 


Axrcpotr or Horye Tooxe.—On the morning of the day 
when Mr. Tooke was tried for high treason, he was asked by 
Mr. Cline, his surgeon, when would be the best time to have 
a chance of i im speak. ‘‘ When the court opens,” 
said Mr. Tooke ; “ for the first foolish word that my old ac- 
quaintance Chief Justice Eyre utters, he or I shall remain mas- 
ter of the court.” Accordingly, whem Mr. Tooke said, “‘ My 
lord, I demand to sit near my counsel,” the Chief Justice 
puffed and blew, as was his manner, and after consulting with 
the other Judges, he was beginning, “ Mr. Tooke, if you ask 
the ind of a chair,—" “ lord,”” said the other, 

















ship, compose a body at once firm, durable and imposing. 


“ you don’t sit there to grant ind nor will I accept 
any indulgence at yoor hands. I demand it as myright; and, 


‘Although I searched étigs utly myself, and did not spare pousisins, 
workmen I asked seemed to dislike the task of pointing it out to me, 
directions in a low and hesitating 


tors 
death of men unknown to glory ; but the long grass and the four derk 
cypresses alone mark the resting place of the ‘ Bravest of the Brave.’’ 





if your lordship doubts it, Iam prepared to answer it as a 
point of law ;” and he immediately pulled a bundle of papers 
out of his pocket, threw them down on the bar, and assumed 
the atti of a lion in debate. This scene gave rise to a 
witticism of Edmund Burke's, who, upon being asked what he 
had seen, said, “‘ He had seen a unique-Horne, who had turn 
ed the tables upon the old notion of the lion and the unicorn, 
and was driving the Judges and Court before him about the 
town.” 





8T. ANTONY AND HIS SUCCESSORS. 

St. Antony is sometimes described as the founder of monas 
tic life ; it is clear, however, that he only imitated and excelled 
the example of less famous anchorites. But he may fairly be 
considered as its representative. Antony was born of Chris- 
tian parents ; bred up in the faith; and before he was twenty 
years old, found himself master of considerable wealth, and 
charged with the care of a younger sister. He was a youth 
of ardent imagination, vehement impulses, and so imperfectly 
educated as to be acquainted with no language but his native 
Egyptian. A constant attendant on Christian worship, he had 
long looked back with admiration on those primitive times 
when the Christians laid all their worldly goods at the feet of 
the Apostles. One day he heard the sentence, “‘ Go, sell all 
that thou hast, and give it to the + * * and come and 
follow me.” It seemed personally addressed to himself by 
the voice of God. He returned home, distributed his lands 
among his neighbors, sold his furniture and other effects, ex- 
cept a small sum reserved for his sister, whom he placed un- 
der the cere of some pious Christian virgins. Another text, 
“ Take no thought for the morrow,” transpierced his heart, 
and sent him forth for ever from the society of men. He found 
an aged solitary who dwelt without the city. He was seized 
with pious emulation, and from that time devoted himself to 
the severest asceticism. There was still, however, something 
gentle and humane about the asceticism of Antony. His re- 
treat (if we may trust the romantic life of St. Hilarion, in the 
works of St. Jerome,) was by no means of the horrid and sav- 
age character affected by some other recluses. It was at the 
foot of a high and rocky mountain, from which welled forth a 
stream of limpid water, bordered by palms, which afforded an 
agreeable shade. Antony had planted this pleasant spot with 
vines and shrubs; there was an enclosure for fruits i vegetn- 
bles, and a tank, from which the labor of Antony irrigated his 
garden. His conduct and character scemed to partake of this 
less stern and gloomy tendency. He visited the most distin- 
guished anchorites ; but only to observe that he might imitate 
the peculiar virtue of each—the gentle + mye of one—the 
constancy of prayer in another—the kindness, the patience, 
the industry, the vigils, the macerations, the love of study, the 
passionate contemplation of the Deity,:the charity towards 
mankind. It was his devout ambition to equal or transcend 
each in his particular austerity or distinctive excellence. But 
man does not violate nature with impunity ; the solitary state 
had its passions, its infirmities, its perils. The hermit could 
fly from his fellow men, but not from himself. The vehement 
and fervid temperament which drove him to the desert was not 
subdued ; it found new ways of giving loose to its suppressed 
impulses. The self-centered imagination began to people the 
desert with worse enemies than mankind. Demonology, in 
all its multiplied forms, was now an established part of the 
Christian creed, and embraced with the greatest an by men 
in such a state of religious excitement as to turn hermits. The 
trials, the temptations, the agonies, were felt and described as 
personal conflicts with hosts of impure, malignant, furious, 
fiends. In the desert, these beings took visible form and sub- 
stance ; in the dey-dreams of profound religious meditation, in 
the visions of the agitated and exhausted spirit, they were un- 
discernible from reality. It is impossible, in the wild legends 
which became an a of Christian literature, to de- 
cide how much is the disordered imagination of the saint, the 
self-deception of the credulous, or the fiction of the zealous 
writer. The very effort po certain feelings has a na- 
tural tendency to awaken strengthen them. The horror 
of carnal indulgence would not permit the sensual desires to 
die away into apathy. Men are apt to find what they seek in 
their own hearts; and by anxiously searching for the guilt of 
lurking lust, or desire of worldly wealth and enjoyment, the 
conscience, as it were, struck forcibly upon the chord which it 
wished to deaden, and made it vibrate with a kind of morbid 
but more than ordinary energy. Nothing was so licentious or 
so terrible as not to find its way to the cell of the recluse.— 
Beautiful women danced around him: wild beasts of every 
shape, and monsters of no shape at all, howled and yelled and 
shrieked about him, while he knelt in prayer or snatched his 
broken slumbers. ‘ Oh how often in the desert,” says Jerome 
“in that vast solitude, which, hed by the sultry sun, affords 
a dwelling to the monks, I fancy myself in the midst of 
the luxuries of Rome. I sate alone, for I was full of bitter- 
ness. My misshapen limbs were rough with sackeloth: and 
my skin was so squalid that I might have been -taken for a 
negro. Tears and groans were my occupation every day, and 
all day: if sleep surprised me unawares, my naked bones, 
which scarcely held together, clashed on the earth. 
nothing of my food or beverage: even the rich have nothing 
but cold water; any warm drink isa luxury. Yet even I, who 





for the fear of hell had condemned m to this dungeon, the 
companion only of scorpions and beasts, was in the midst 
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of girls dancing. My face was pale with fasting, but the mind is your lady?” “I have a bad cold.” ‘“ Malbrough s’en 
in my cold body burned with desires ; the fires of lust boiled up | va-t-en guerre—what mud in the streets—what a winter this 
in the body which was already dead. Destitute of all succor || year!” Six months lost in having the mud brushed off one, 
I cast myself at the feet of Jesus, washed them with my tears, | and six in brushing one’s hat. One year of endurance of the 
dried them with my hair, and subdued the rebellious flesh by a | entr’actes at the theatre. One year lost in listening to the 
whole week’s fasting.” After describing the wild scenes into || modern dramas, the chefs d’euvre of genius not understood. 
which he fled, the deep glens and shaggy precipices—‘ The | One year lost in —— of salt and tasteless soups, of 
Lord is my witness,” he concludes, “ sometimes I appeared | cutlets too much or under done, of indigestion or hard eggs. 
to be present among the angelic hosts, and sang * We will haste | Total 71 years. I beg leave to declare that in giving up the 
after thee for the sweet savor of thy ointments.’” For at ghost I do not give up any thing worth keeping. 
times, on the other hand, gentle and more than human voices ————— 
were heard consoling the constant and devout recluse; and | CAPTURE AND DEATH OF AN ALLIGATOR IN INDIA. 
sometimes the baffled demon would humbly acknowledge him- || In the course of the year 1831, the proprietor of Halahala 
self to be rebuked before him. But this was in general after H informed me that he frequently lost horses and cows on a re- 
a fearful struggle. Desperate diseases require desperate re-| mote part of his plantation, and that the natives assured him 
medies. The severest pain could alone subdue or distract the | they were taken by an enormous alligator, who frequented one 
refractory desires of the predccupied mind. Human invention | of the streams which run into the lake. Their « escriptions 
was exhausted in self-inflicted torments. The Indian faquir | were so highly wrought that they were attributed to the fond- 
was rivaled in the variety of distorted postures and of ago- || ness for exaggeration to which the inhabitants of that country 
nizing exercises. Some lived in clefts and caves; some in | are peculiarly addicted, and very litte credit was given to 
huts, into which the light of day could not naga some | their repeated relations. . 
hung huge weights to their arms, neck, or loins; some con-|| AJ] doubts as to the existence of the animal were at last 
fined themselves in cages ; some on the tops of mountains ex- | dispelled by the destruction of an Indian, who attempted to 
posed to sun and weather. The most celebrated hermit at | ford the river on horseback, although entreated to desist by 
length for life condemned himself to stand in a fiery climate, | his companions, who crossed at a shallow place, higher up. 
on the narrow top of a pillar. Nor were these always rude | He reached the centre of the stream, dd was laughing at the 
and uneducated fanatics. St. Arsenius had filled, and with | others for their pradence, when the alligator came upon him. 
universal respect, the dignified post of tutor to the Emperor) His teeth encountered the saddle, which he tore from the 
Arcadius. But Arsenius became a hermit; and, among other || horse, while the rider tumbled on the other side into the water 
things, it is related of him, that employing himself in the com-, and made for the shore. The horse, too terrified to move, 
mon occupation of the Egyptian monks, weaving baskets of | stood trembling where the attack was made. The alligator, 
palm-leaves, he changed only ence a year the water in which , disregarding him, pursued the man, who safely reached the 
the leaves were moistened. The smell of the firtid water was, bank, which he could easily have ascended, but rendered 
a just penalty for the perfumes which he had inhaled during his , fool-hardy by his escape, he placed himself behind a tree, 
worldly life. Even sleep was asin; an hour's unbroken slum- | which had fallen partly into the water, and drawing his heavy 
ber was sufficient fora monk. On Sunday evening, Arsenius | knife, leaned over the tree, and on the approach of his enemy, 
Jail down with his back to the setting sun, and continued awake || struck him on the nose. The animal repeated his assault 
in fervent prayer till the rising sun shone on his eyes; so far | and the Indian his blows, until the former, exasperated at the 


had Christianity departed from its humane and benevolent and resistance, rushed on the man, and seizing him by the middle | 


l'of the body, which was at once enclosed and crushed in his 


social simplicity. 
M | capacious Jaws, swam into the Inke. His friends hastened 


elman’s History of Christianity, just published. 
EES 
OSE WHO HAS DIED WITHOUT LivinG.—M. Paul Legrand 
died a few weeks ago at Dijon, in Burgundy, at the age of 71, 
leaving the following memvir, whereby he proves that he had 


not lived: 


the poor wretch, writhing and shrieking in his agony, with his 
|, knife uphfted in his clasped hands, seemed, as the others ex- 
pressed it, “held out as a man would carry a torch.”” His 
| sufferings were not long continued, for the monster sank to 


“ All that is suffering, sorrow, ennui, despair, desire, regret, || the bottom, and soon after reappearing alone on the surface, | 


should be deducted from life, because we should ourselves) and calmly basking in the sun, gave to the horror-stricken 


have deducted it had Heaven permitted. When three years | spectators the fullest contirmation of the death and burial of 


old I was weaned, et six I could speak but badly—at seven I | their comrade. 

split my skull; at nine I was cured. I must, therefore, ex-| A short time after this event, I made a visit to Halahala, 
tract mine years from my existence; for surely to drink a} and, expressing a strong desire to capture or destroy the alli- 
nurse’s sour milk, not to speak or speak badly, and to split, gator, my host readily offered his assistance. The animal had 
one’s skull, is not living. At the age of nine I began my _ been seen, a few days before, with his head and one of his 
studies. Owing to my cracked skull, my head was a hard one, | fore feet resting on the bank, and his eyes following the mo- 
and I proved stubborn to tutition. I required two year’s la-| tion of some cows which were grazing near. 
bor to spell the alphabet. I was indebted to the letter Z| likened his appearance to that of a cat watching a mouse, 
alone for about fourscore hundred lashes: the other twemty- | and in the attitude to spring upon his prey when it would 
three letters made a complete martyr of me. At the age of come within his reach. 

twelve I could read, but my body was mangled with the al-_ —_ Hearing that the alligator had killed a horse, we proceeded 
phabet scars. An attempt was made to teach me Latin, and | to the place, about five miles from the house. It was a tran- 
{ lost my French in the experiment. At fifteen I knew nothing | quil spot, and one of singular beauty, even in that land. The 
at all, and a forced dict of bread and water had reduced me , stream, which a few hundred feet from the lake narrowed to a 
to the condition of a skelliton. Six years more are therefore 
to be deducted. At sixteen my father made me a notary’s and the alternate glory of ginde and forest, spreading far and 
clerk. There commenced a new species of martyrdom. I | wide, seemed fitted for other purposes than the familiar haunt 
got up at six, swept the office, lighted the stove, was drubbed | of the huge creature that had appropriated it to himself. A 
by the taller clerks, and my father, overwhelmed with com- || few cane-huts were situated a short distance from the river, 
plaints about me, deprived me of my dinner. This sort of and we procured from them what men they contained, who 
life I led for five years, and from my life I will positively de- | were ready to assist in freeing themselves from their danger- 
duct them. At twenty my father, quite disgusted with his | ous neighbor. The terror which he had inspired, especially 


son, put me on board a ship at Cherbourg. I washed the | since the death of their companion, bad Intherto prevented |! 
deck, crept up the topmast, mended the sails, and received | them from making an effort to get rid of him; but they eladly | 


thirty lashes a day upon my back. This was endured four | availed themselves of our preparations, and with the usual 
|| dependence of their character, were willing to do whatever 
At twenty-four my father made me a haberdasher. I mar- | example should dictate to them. Having reason to believe 
ried Mademoiselle Ursule Desvosins, a turner’s daughter; || that the alligator was in the river, we commenced operations 
her portion consisted of 30,000 livres mortgaged upon a | by sinking nets, upright, across its mouth, three deep, at in- 
sugar estate at St. Domingo. The day after the wedding I || tervals of several feet. The nets, which were of great strength, 
found out that my wife had a wooden leg, made by my father- || and intended for the capture of the wild buffalo, were fastened 
in-law, the turner. The poor woman made a thousand apolo- | to trees on the banks, making a complete fence to the com- 
gies for her infirmity, and I pardoned her out of regard to her |) munication with the lake. 
marriage on. The St. Domingo blacks rose against the || My companion and myself placed ourselves with our guns 
whites, burnt the marriage portion, and the wooden leg was | on either side of the stream, while the Indians with long bam- 
all that was left to me. At thirty I lost my wife, in conse- | boos, felt for the animal For some time he refused to be 
quence of a scrofula disease in her real leg. I spent six years | disturbed; and we began to fear that he was not within our 
of marriage, every minute. What folly I committed | limits, when a spiral motion of the water, under the spot where 
in taking that leg! I therefore deduct those six years from | I was standing, led me to direct the natives to it; and the 
= — Having, as every body else, slept a third part of my | creature moved slowly on the bottom towards the nets, which 
“fl dedpet 24 years of sleep, and I am below the right | he no sooner touched, than he quietly turned back and pro- 
reckoning, for | was @ great ae og A year lost, adding || ceeded up the stream. This movement was several times re- 
| py to minute in searching for the keys of my desk, which | peated, till, having no rest in the enclosure, he attempted to 
‘ was ~— y mislaying. Does one live when one looks | climb up the bank. On receiving a ball in his body, he uttered 
pa yu | sa years lost in having myself shaved, pow- | a grow/ like that of an angry dog, and plunging into the water, 
red, ive years lost in suffering from the tooth-ache, crossed to the other side, where he was received with a simi- 
two inflammations of the chest, with and convales- || lar salutation, discharged directly into his mouth. Finding 
cence. Three years lost in saying “ What's o'clock?” “ We || himself attacked on side, he renewed his to 
have had bad weather to-day.” “How do youdo?” “How liascend the banks; but part of him was 





to the rescue; but the alligator slowly left the shore, while | 


Our informer | 


brook, with its green banks fringed with the graceful bamboo, | 


bored with bullets, and feeling that he was bunted, he forge 
his own formidable means of attack, and sought only safety 
from the troubles which surrounded him. 
A low spot, which separated the river from the Jake, a little 
above the nets, was unguarded, and we feared that he would 
| succeed in escaping over it. It was here necessary to stand 
|| firmly against him ; und in several attempts which he made w 
|| cross it, we turned him back with spears, bamboos, or whet. 
I ever first came to hand. He once seemed determined to force 
| his way, and foaming with rage, rushed with open jaws, and 
| gnashing his teeth, with a sound too ominous to be despised, 
| appeared to have his full energies aroused, when his career 
|| was stopped by a large bamboo thrust violently into his mouth, 
|| which he ground to pieces, and the fingers off the holder were 


| 80 paralyzed that, for some minutes, he was unable to resume _ 


| his gun. 

The natives had now become so excited as to forget all pru- 
|| dence, and the women and children of the little hamlet had 
i come to the shore, to share in the general enthusiasm, 

ger that it was necessary to drive them back, with some vio- 
lence. Had the monster known his own strength, and dared 
to have used it, he would have gone over that spot with a fore 
| which no human power could have withstood, and would have 
|| crushed, or carried with him into the lake, about the whole 
lation of the place. 

| PTs te not strange that personal safety was forgotten in the 


) 
| 





crowded to the openings and were so unmindful of their dan- : 


OveS, 


excitement of the scene. The tremendous brute, galled with | 


i wounds, and repeated defeats, tore his way through the foam- 
|| ing water, glancing from side to side, in the vain attempt to 
|| avoid his foes, then rapidly ploughing up the stream, he ground. 
ed on the shallows, and turned back, frantic and bewildered « 
his circumscribed position. At length, maddened with sufier- 
ing, and desperate from continued persecution, he rushed fur 
ously to the mouth of the stream, burst through two of th 
nets; and I threw down my gun in despair, for it looked » 
though his way, at last, was clear to the wide lake. But the 
third net stopped him, and his teeth and legs had got entangled 
in all. 
such as are used against the wild buffalo. 
this weapon, at the commencement of the attack, and found 
it much more effectual than guns. Entering a canoe, we 


plunged lanre after lance into the alhgater, as he was strug: 


cling under the water, till a wood seemed to be growing from 
him, which moved violently above, while bis body was con- 
\ cealed below. His endeavors to extricate himself, lashed the 
water into foam, mingled with blood; and there seemed m 
! end to his vitality, or decrense to his aol 
| struck him directly through the middle of the back, a 
Indian, with a heavy piece of wood, hammered into him, » 
he could cateh an opportunity. My companion, on the othr 
side, now tried to hau! him to the shore, by the nets to whieh 


he had fastened himself, but had not sufficient assistance wth 


him. As I had more force with me, we managed, with ibe 

| aid of the women and children, to drag his head and part d 
his body on to the little beach, where the river joined the lake, 
and, giving him the “ coupde grace,” left him to gasp ont the 
remnant of his life on the sand. 


I regret to say that the measurement of the length of this 
animal was imperfect. It was night when the struggle ended, 
and our examination of him was made by torch-liglt. | 
measured the circumference, as did also my companion, and 
it was over cleven feet immediately behind the fore legs. It 
was thirteen feet at the belly. which was distended by the im- 
moderate meal mede on the horse. As he was only part out 
of the water, I stood, with a line, at lis head, giving the other 


end to an Indian, with directions to take it to the extremity & 


the tail. The length so measured was twenty-two feet; bet 
at the time, I doubted the good faith of my assistant, from the 
‘reluctance he manifested to enter the water, and the fearshe 
expressed that the mate of the alligator might be in the viemity. 
From the diameter of the enimal, and the representations 
those who examined him afterwards, we believed the length 
|| to have been about thirty feet. As we intended to present 
|| the entire skeleton, with the skin, we were less 
we otherwise should have been. On opening him, we t+and, 
with other parts of the horse, three legs entire, torn off ut the 
|| haunch and shoulder, which he had swallowed whole, besides 
| a quantity of stones, some of them of several puunds weigh! 
he night, which had become very dork and stormy, pr 
| vented us from being minute in our investigation; and, lea 
| ng directions to preserve the bones and «kin, we took the head 
|| with us, and returned home. 
|. the anxiety of the natives to secure the teeth; and I after 
wards found that they attribute to them miraculous powers ia 
the cure or prevention of diseases. 

The head weighed nearly three hundred pounds; and 
well was it covered with flesh and muscle, that we found balls 
quite flattened which had been discharged into the mouth, and 
at the back of the head, at only the distance of a few feet, 
and yet the bones had not a single mark to show that they had 
been touched. Silliman’s Journal. 
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Cotemporary American Poetrp.... No. 1. 
CURIOSITY: 


A POEM, DELIVERED BEFORE THE CAMBRIDGE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 


BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


Ir came from Heaven—its power archangels knew, 
When this fair globe first rounded to their view ; 
When the young sun revealed the glorious scene 
Where oceans gathered and where lands grew green; 
When the dead dust in joyful myriads swarmed, 

And man, the clod, with God's own breath was warmed : 
It reigned in Eden—when that man first woke, 

Its kindling influence from his eye-balls spoke ; 

No roving childhood, no exploring youth 

Led him along, till wonder chilled to trath ; 
Full-formed at once, his subject world he trod, 
And gazed upon the labors of his God; 

On all, by turns, his chartered glance was cast, 
While each pleased best as each appeared the last ; 
But when She came, in nature's blameless pride, 
Bone of his bone, his heaven-anointed bride, 

All meaner objects faded from his sight, 

And sense turned giddy with the new delight ; 
Those charmed his eye, but this entranced his soul, 
Another self, queen-wonder of the whole ! 

Rapt at the view, in ecstacy he stood, 

And, like his Maker, saw that all was good. 


It reigned in Eden—in that heavy hour 
When the arch-tempter sought our mother’s bower, 
Its thrilling charm her yielding heart assailed, 
And even o'er dread Jehovah's word prevailed. 
There the fair tree in fatal beauty grew, 
And hung its mystic apples to her view: 

“* Eat,” breathed the fiend, beneath his serpent guise, 

“ Ye shall know all things; gather, and be wise !"’ 
Sweet on her ear the wily falsehood stole, 

And roused the Ruling Passion of her soul. 

** Ye shall become like God,’’—transcendent fate! 
That God’s command forgot, she plucked and ate ; 
Ate, and her partner lured to share the crime, 
Whose wo, the legend saith, must live through time. 
For this they shrank before the Avenger’s face, 

For this He drove them from the sacred place ; 
For this came down the universal lot, 
To weep, to wander, die, and be forgot. 


It came from Heaven—it reigned in Eden's shades— 
It roves on earth—and every walk invades: 
Childhood and age alike its influence own, 
It haunts the beggar’s nook, the monarch’s throne ; 
Hangs o'er the cradle, leans above the bier, 
Gazed on old Babel’s tower—and lingers here. 


To all that’s lofty, all that’s low it turns, 
With terror curdles and with rapture burns ; 
Now feels a seraph’s throb, now, less than man’s, 
A reptile tortures and a planet scans; 
Now idly joins in life's poor, passing jars, 
Now shakes creation off, and soars beyond the stars. 


'T is Cuntostry—who hath not felt 
Its spirit, and before its altar knelt ? 
In the pleased infant see its power expand, 
When first the coral fills his little hand ; 
Throned in his mother's lap, it dries cach tear, 
As her sweet legend falls upon his ear; 
Next it assails him in his top’s strange hum, 
Breathes in his whistle, echoes in his dram; 
Each gilded toy, that doting love bestows, 
He longs to break and every spring expose. 
Placed by your hearth, with what delight he pores 
O'er the bright pages of his pictured stores ; 
How oft he steals upon your graver task, 
Of this to tell you and of that to ask; 
And, when the waning hour to-bedward bida, 
Though gentle sleep sit waiting on his lids, 
How winningly he pleads to gain you o'er, 
That he may read one little story more. 


Nor yet alone to toys and tales confined, 
It sits, dark brooding, o'er his embryo mind: 
Take him between your knees, peruse his face, 
While all you know, or think you know, you trace ; 
Tell him who spoke creation into birth, 
Arched the broad heavens and spread the rolling earth, 
Who formed a pathway for the obedient sun, 
And bade the seasons in their circles run, 
Who filled the air, the forest, and the flood, 
And gave man all, fur comfort, or for food ; 
Tell him they sprang at God's creating nod— 
He stops you short with, “ Father, who made God?” 


Thus through life's steges may we mark the power 
That masters man in every changing hour. 
It tempts him from the blandishments of home, 
Mountains to climb and frozen seas to roam ; 
By air-blown bubbles buoyed, it bids him rise, 


And hang, an atom in the vaulted skies ; 











Lured by its charm, he sits and learns to trace 
The midnight wanderings of the orbs of space ; 
Boldly he ks at wisdom’s inmost gate, 
With nature counsels, and communes with fate; 
Below, above, o’er all he dares to rove, 

In all finds God, and finds that God all love. 


Turn to the world—its curious dwellers view, 
Like Paul’s Athenians, seeking something new. 
Be it a bonfire’s or a city’s blaze, 
The gibbet’s victim, or the nation’s gaze, 
A female atheist, or a learned dog, 
A monstrous pumpkin, or a mammoth hog. 
A murder, or a muster, ’t is the samc, 
Life’s follies, glories, griefs, all feed the flame. 
Hark, where the martial trumpet fills the aiv, 
How the roused multitude come round to stare ; 
Sport drops his ball, Toil throws his hammer by, 
Thrift breaks a bargain off, to please his eye ; 
Up fly the windows, even fair mistress cook, 
Though dinner burn, must run to take a look. 
In the thronged court the ruling passions read, 
Where Story dooms, where Wirt and Webster plead ; 
Yet kindred minds alone their flights shall trace, 
The herd press on to see a cut-throat’s face. 
Around the gallows’ foot behold them draw, 
When the lost villain answers to the law ; 
Soft souls, how anxious on his pangs to gloat, 
When the vile cord shall tighten round his throat ; 
And ah ! each hard-bought stand to quit how grieved 
As the sad rumor runs—‘ The man’s reprieved !” 
See to the church the pious myriads pour, 
Squeeze through the aisles and jostle round the door ; 
Does Langdon preach !—{I veil his quiet name, 
Who serves his God and cannot stoop to tame ;)— 
No, ’t is some reverend mime, the latest rage, 
Who thumps the desk, that should have trod the stage ; 
Cant’s veriest ranter crams a house if new, 


When Paul himself, oft heard, would hardly fill a pew. 
Lo, where the Stage, the poor, degraded Stage, 


Holds its warped mirror to @ gaping age ; 

There, where to raise the drama’s moral tone, 
Fool Harlequin usurps Apollo's throne ; 

There, where grown children gather round, to praise 
The new-vamped legends of their nursery days ; 
Where one loose scene shall turn more souls to shame, 
Than ten of Channing's lectures can reclaim ; 
There, where in idiot rapture we adore 

The herded vagabonds of every shore ; 

Women unsexed, who, lost to woman's pride, 
The drunkard’s stagger ape, the bully’s stride; 
Pert, lisping girls, who, still in childhood’s fetters, 
Babble of love, yet barely know their letters ; 
Neat-jointed mummers, mocking nature's shape, 
To prove how nearly man can match an ape ; 
Vaulters, who, rightly served at home, perchance 
Had dangled from the rope on which they dance ; 
Dwarfs, mimics, jugglers, all thet yield content, 
Where Sin holds carnival and Wit keeps lent; 
Where, shoals on shoals, the modest million rush, 
One sex to laugh, and one to try to blush, 

When mincing Ravenot sports tight pantalettes, 
And turns fops’ heads while turning pirouettes ; 
There, at each ribald sally, where we hear 

The knowing giggle and the scurrile jeer. 

While from the intellectual gallery first 

Rolls the base plaudit, loudest at the worst. 


Gods! who can grace yon desecrated dome, 
When he may turn his Shakspeare o'er at home ? 
Who there can group the pure ones of his race, 
To see and hear what bids him veil his face ! 
Ask ye who can? why I, and you, and you; 

No matter what the nonsense, if ‘tis new. 
To Doctor Logic’s wit our sons give car ; 
They have no ume for Hamlet, or for Lear; 
Our daughters tura from gentle Julet’s wo, 
To count the twirls of Almaviva’s toe. 


Not theirs the blame who furnish forth the treat, 
But ours, who throng the board and grossly eet: 
We laud, indeed, the virtuc-kindling Stage, 

And prate of Shakspeare and his deathless page; 
But go, announce his best, on Cooper call, 
Cooper, ‘the noblest Roman of them all;’ 

Where are the crowds so wont to choke the door? 
‘T is an old thing, they've seen it all before. 


Pray Heaven, if yet indeed the Stage must stand, 
With guiltless mirth it may delight the land; 
Far better else each scenic temple fall, 
And one approving silence curtain all. 
Despots to shame may yield their rising youth, 
But Freedom dwells with purity and truth; 
Then make the effort, ye who rule the Stage— 
With novel decency surprise the age; 
Even Wit, so long forgot, may play its part, 
And Nature yet have power to melt the heart; 
Perchance the listeners, to their instinct true, 
May fancy common sense—"t were surcly something new. 











Turn to the Press—its teeming sheets survey, 
Big with the wonders of each ing day; 
Births, deaths, and weddings, forgeries, fires, and wrecks, 
Harangues and hail-storms, brawls and broken necks ; 
Where half-fledged bards on feeble pinions seek 
An immortality of near a week ; 
Where cruel eulogists the dead restore, 
In maudlin praise to martyr them once more; 
Where ruffian sland’rers wreak their coward spite, 
And need no venomed dagger while they write : 
There, (with a quill, so noisy and so vain, 
We almost hear the goose it clothed complain,) 
Where each hack scribe, as hate or interest burns, 
Toad or wad-eater, stains the page by turns ; 
Enacts virti, usurps the critic’s chair, 
Lauds a mock Guido, or a mouthing player; 
Viceroys it o'er the realms of prose and rhyme, 
Now puffs pert ‘ Pelham,’ now ‘ The Course of Time ;’ 
And, though ere Christmas both may be forgot, 
Vows this beats Milton, and that Walter Scott: 
With Samson's vigor feels his nerves expand, 
To overthrow the nobles of the land ; 
Soils the green garlands that for Otis bloom, 
And plants a brier even on Cabot’s tomb ; 
As turn the party coppers, heads or tails, 
And now this faction and now that prevails, 
Applauds to-day what yesterday he cursed, 
Lampoons the wisest and extols the worst; 
While bard to tell, so coarse a daub he lays, 
Which sullies most, the slander or the praise. 


Yet, swect or bitter, hence what fountains burst 
While still the more we drink the more we thirst: 
Trade hardly deems the busy day begun, 

Till his keen eye along the page has rnn ; 

The blooming daughter throws her needle by, 
And reads her schoolmate’s marriage with a sigh; 
While the grave mother puts her glasses on, 
And gives a tear to some old crony gone ; 

The preacher, too, tis Sunday theme lays down, 
To know what last new folly fills the town: 
Lively or sad, life’s meanest, mightiest things, 
The fate of fighting cocks, or fighting kings; 
Nought comes amiss, we take the nauseous stuff, 
Verjuice or oil, a libel or a puff. 


’T is this sustains that coarse, licentious tribe 
Of tenth-rate type-men, gaping for a bribe; 
That reptile race, with all that’s good at strife, 
Who trail their slime through every walk of life; 
Stain the white tablet where a great man’s name 
Stands proudly chiseled by the hand of fame, 
Nor round the sacred fireside fear to craw!, 
But drop their venom there, and poison all. 


’T is Curiosity—though in its round, 
No one poor dupe the calumny has found, 
Still shall it live, and still new slanders breed ; 
What though we ne'er believe, we buy and read: 
Like Scotland's war-cross, thrown from hand to hand, 
To rouse the angry passions of the land, 
So the black falsehood flies from ear to ear, 
While goodness grieves, but, grieving, still must hear. 


All are not such? Oh no, there are, thank Heaven, 
A nobler troop to whom this trust is given; 
Who, all unbribed, on Freedom's ramparts stand, 
Faithful and firm, bright warders of the land. 
By them still lifts the Press its arm abroad, 
To guide all-curious man along Life’s road ; 
To cheer young Genius, Pity’s tear to start, 
In Truth’s bold cause to rouse each fearless heart; 
O’er male and female quacks to shake the rod, 
And scourge the unsexed thing that scorns her God ; 
To hunt Corruption from his secret den, 
And show the monster up, the gaze of wondering men. 


How swells my theme! how vain my power I find, 
To track the windings of the curious mind; 
Let aught be Ind, though useless, nothing boots, 
Straightway it must be plucked up by the roots. 
How oft we lay the volume down to ask 
Of him, the victim in the Tron Mask; 
The crusted medal rub with painful care, 
To spell the legend out—that is not there; 
With dubious gaze o’er mossgrown tombstones bend 
To find a name—the herald never penned ; 
Thg through the lava-deluged city’s breast, 
Learn al! we can, and wisely guess the rest: 
Ancient or modern, sacred or profane, 
All must be known and all obscure made plain; 
If "twas a pippin tempted Eve to sin, 
If glorious Byron drugged his muse with gin; 
If Troy e’er stood, if Shakspeare stole a deer, 
If Israel’s missing tribes found refuge here; 
If like a villain Captain Henry lied, 
If like a martyr Captain Morgan died. 


Its aim oft idle, lovely in its end, 
We turn to look, then linger to befriend ; 
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The maid of Egypt thus was led to save 
A nation’s fuurre leader from the wave: 
New things to hear when erst the Gentiles ran, 
Truth closed what Curiosity began. 

How many a noble art, now widely known, 

Owes its young impulse to this power alone : 

Even in its shghtest working we may trace 

A deed that changed the fortunes of a race ; 
Bruce, banned and hunted on his native soil, 

With curious eye surveyed a spider’s toil; 

Six times the little climber strove and failed; 

Six times the chief before his foes had quailed ; 

“Once more,” he cried, “in thine my doom I read, 

Once more I dare the fight, if thou succeed ;” 

*T was done—the insect’s fate he made his ewn, 
Once more the battle waged, and gained a throne. 


Behold the sick man in his easy chair; 
Barred from the busy crowd and bracing air, 
How every passing trifle proves its power 
To while away the long, dull, lazy hour. 

As down the the rival rain-drops chase, 
Curious he "ll watch to see which wins the race ; 
And let two dogs beneath his window fight, 

He'll shut his Bible to enjoy the sight. 

So with each new-born gee ee day, 

Till some kind neighbor, s' ling in his way, 
Draws up his ir, the sufferer to amuse, 

And makes him while he tells—The News. 


The News! our morning, noon, and evening cry; 
Day unto day repeats it till we die. 
For this the cit, the critic, and the fop 
Dally the hour away in Tonsor’s shop; 
For this the gossip takes her daily route, 
And wears your and your patience out ; 
For this we leave the parson in the lurch, 
And pause to prattle on the way to church; 
Even when some coffined friend we gather round, 
We ask, ‘‘ What news?” then lay him in the ground ; 
To this the breakfast owes its sweetest zest, 
For this the dinner cools, the bed remains unpressed. 


What gives each tale of scandal to the street, 
The kitchen’s wonder and the or’s treat? 
See the pert housemaid to the keyhole fly, 
When husband storms, wife frets, or lovers sigh; 
See Tom your pockets ransack for each note, 

read your secrets while he cleans your coat; 
See, ves, to listen, see even Madam drign, 
When the smug sempstress her ready strain. 
This wings that lie that malice breeds in fear, 
No tongue so vile but finds a kindred ear; 
Swift flies each tale of laughter, shame, or folly, 
Caught by Paul Pry and carried home to Polly ; 
On this each foul calnmniator leans, 
And nods and hints the villany he means ; 
Full well he knows what latent wildfire lies 
In the close whisper and the dark surmise ; 
A muffled word, a wordless wink has woke 
A warmer throb than if a Dexter spoke; 
And he, o’er Everett’s periods who would nod, 
To track a secret half the town has trod. 


Oh Thou, from whose rank breath nor sex can save, 
Nor sacred virtue, nor the erless grave, 
Felon unwhipped ! than whom in yonder cells, 
Full many a groaning wretch less guilty dwells, 
Blush—if of honest blood a drop remains, 
To steal its lonely way along thy veins ; 
ne the bronze, os hardened on thy cheek, 

as left a spot where t! drop can s $ 
Blush to be branded with che Sland'ver’s tame, 


And though thou dread’st not sin, at least dread shame. 


We hear, indeed, but shudder while we hear 

The insidious falsehood and the heartless jeer; 
For each dark libel that thou lick’st to shape, 
Thou may’st from law, but not from scorn escape ; 
The pointed finger, cold, averted eye, 

Insulted virtue’s hi canst not fly. 


The churl, who holds it heresy to think, 
Who loves no music but the dollar’s clink, 
Who laughs to scorn the wisdom of the schools, 
And deems the first of poets first of fools, 
Who never found what good from science grew, 
Save the grand truth that one and one are two, 
And marvels Bowditch o'er a book should pore, 
Unless to make those two turn into four; 
Who, placed where Catskill’s forehead greets the sky, 
Grieves that such quarries all unhewn should lie ; 
Or, gazing where Niagara's torrents thrill, 
Exclaims, ‘ A monstrous stream—to turn a mill ;’ 
Who loves to feel the blessed winds of heaven, 
But as his freighted barks are portward driven; 
— eae whose brain scarce dares to 

ught but thrift’s parent pair—to to 3 
Who never emel life's aa Vosoheowe® 
With Curiosity even he can glow. 
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Go, seek him out on yon dear Gotham’s walk, 
Where traffic’s venturers meet to trade and talk; 
Where Mammon’s votaries bend, of cach degree, 
The hard-eyed lender, and the pale lendee ; 
Where rogues, insolvent, strut in white-washed pride, 
And shove the dupes, who trusted them, aside. 
How through the buzzing crowd he threads his way, 
To catch the flying rumors of the day ; 
To learn of changing stocks, of bargains crossed, 
Of breaking merchants, and of cargoes lost ; 
The thousand ills that traffic’s walks invade, 
And give the heart-ache to the sons of trade. 
How cold he hearkens to some bankrupt’s wo ; 
Nods his wise head, and cries—* I told you so; 

** The thriftless fellow lived beyond his means, 

“ He must buy brants—I make my folks eat beans ;” 
What cares he for the knave, the knave’s sad wife, 
The blighted prospects of an anxious life ? 

The kindly throbs that other men control, 

Ne’er melt the iron of the miser’s soul ; 

Through Life’s dark road his sordid way he wends, 
An incarnation of fat dividends ; 

But when to death he sinks, ungrieved, unsung, 
Buoyed by the blessing of no mortal tongue ; 

No worth rewarded and no want redressed, 

To scetter fragrance round his place of rest, 
What shall that hallowed epitaph supply— 

The universal wo when good men die? 

Cold Curiosity shall linger there, 

To guess the wealth he leaves his tearless heir; 
Perchance to wonder what must be his doom, 

In the far land that lies beyond the tomb ;— 
Alas! for him, if, in its awful plan, 

Heaven deal with him as he hath dealt with man. 


Child of romance, these work-day scenes you spurn, 
For loftier things your finer pulses : 
Through nature’s walk your curious way you take, 
Gaze on her glowing bow, her glittering flake, 








Her spring's first cheerful green, her autumn’s last, | 
Born in the breeze, or dying in the blast; i 
You elimb the mountain's everlasting wall, | 
You iinger where the thunder-waters fall, | 
You love to wander by old ocean's side, i 
And hold communion with its sullen tide; 
Washed to your foot some fragment of e wreck, | 
Fancy shall build again the crowded deck | 
That trod the waves, till 'mid the tempest's frown, H 
The sepulchre of living men went down. HI 
Yet Fancy, with her milder, tenderer glow, | 
But dreams what Curiosity would know ; i 
Ye would stand listening, as the booming gun 1 
Proclaimed the work of agony half done ; H 
There would you drink each drowning seaman's cry, | 
As wild to Heaven he cast his frantic eye ; 
Though vain all aid, though pity’s blood ran cold, i 
The mortal havoe ye would dare behold ; | 
Still Curiosity would wait and weep, i 
Till all sank down to slumber in the deep. i 


Nor yet appeased the spirit’s restless glow, 
Ye would explore the gloomy waste below ; 
There, where the joyful sunbeams never fell, 

Where ocean's unrecorded monsters dwell ; | 
Where sleep earth’s precious things, her rifled gold, 
Bones bleached by ages, bodies hardly cold, 
Of those who bowed to fate in every form, 
By battle-strife, by pirate, or by storm ; | 
The sailor-chief, who Freedom's foes defied, 
Wrepped in the sacred flag for which he died ; | 
The wretch, thrown over to the midnight foam, 
Stabbed in his blessed dreams of love and home ; 
The mother, with her fleshless arms still clasped | 
Round the scared infant that in death she grasped; 
On these, and sights like these, ye long to gaze, 
The mournful trophies of uncounted days; 

All that the miser deep has brooded o’er, 

Since its first billow rolled to find a shore. 


Once more the Press—not that which daily flings 
It fleeting rays across life’s fleeting thi 
See tomes on tomes of fancy and of power, 
To cheer man’s heaviest, warm his holiest hour. 
Now Fiction’s groves we tread, where young Romance 
Laps the glad senses in her sweetest trance ; 
Now through earth’s cold, unpeopled realms we range, 
And mark each rolling century's awful change ; 
Turn back the tide of ages to its head, 
And hoard the wisdom of the honored dead. 


*Twas heaven to lounge = a couch, said Gray, 
And read new novels through a rainy day: 

Add but the Spanish weed, the was right; 

"T is heaven, the upper heaven of calm delight ; 

The world forgot, to sit at ease reclined, 

While round one’s head the smoky perfumes wind, 
Firm in one hand the ivory folder grasped, 

Scott’s uncut latest by the other clasped, 














’Tis heaven, the . hic to turn, 
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Now the dingles of his own bleak isle, 
And now through lands that wear a sunnier smile, 
To follow him, that all-creative One, 

Who never found a ‘ brother near his throne.’ 


Look now, directed by yon candle’s blaze, 
Where the false shutter half its trust betrays— 
Mark that fair girl reclining in her bed, 
Its curtain round her polished shoulders spread: 
Dark midnight reigns, the storm is up in power; 
What keeps her waking in that dreary hour ? 
See where the volume on her pillow lies— 
Claims Radcliffe or Chapone | mee frequent sighs? 
*Tis some wild legend—now her kind eye fills, 
And now cold terror every fibre chills ; 
Still she reads on—in Fiction’s labyrinth lost; 3 
Of tyrant fathers, and of true love crossed; . 
Of clanking fetters, low, mysterious groans, 
Blood-crusted daggers, and uncoffined bones, 
Pale, gliding ghosts, with fingers dropping gore, 
And blue flames dancing round a dungeon door;— : 
Still she reads on—even though to read she fears, vy 
And in each key-hole moan strange voices hears, 
While every shadow that withdraws her look, 
Glares in her face, the goblin of her book ; 
Still o'er the leaves her craving eye is cast, 
On all she feasts, yet hungers for the last; ." 
Counts what remain, now sighs there are no more, 
And now even those half tem to skip o'er; 
At length, the bad all killed, the good all pleased, 
Her thirsting Curiosity appeased, 
She shrts the dear, ph, 20 that made her weep, 
Puts out her light, and turns away to sleep. 


Her bright, her bloody records to unroll, 
See History come and wake th’ inquiring soul: 
How bounds the bosom at each wondrous deed 
Of those those who founded, and of those who freed ; 
The good, the valiant of our own loved clime, 
Whose names shall brighten through the clouds of time. 
How rapt we linger o'er the volumed lore 
That tracks the glories of cach distant shore; 
In all their grandeur and in all their gloom, 
The throned, the thralled, rise dimly from the tomb; 
Chiefs, sages, bards, the giants of their race, 
Earth's monarch men, her greatness and her grace; 


Warmed as we read, the penman's page we spurn, 4 


And to each near, each far arena turn ; 
Here, where the Pilgrim's altar first was built, 
Here, where the patriot’s life-blood first was spilt ; 
There, where new empires spread along each spot 
Where old one's flourished, but to be forgot, 
Or, direr judgement, spared to fill a page, 
And with their errors warn an after age. 

And where is he, upon that Rock can stand, 7 
Nor with their firmness feel his heart expand, 
Who a new empire planted where they trod, 
And gave it to their children and their God ? 
Who yon immortal mountain-shrine hath pressed, 
With saintlier relics stored than prieat c'er blessed, 
But felt each grateful pulse more wermly glow, 
In voiceless reverence for the dead below 7? 
Who, too, by Curiosity led on, 
To tread the shores of kingdoms come and gone, 
Where Faith her martyrs to the fagot led, 
Where Freedom's champions on the scaffold bled, 
Where ancient Power, though stripped of ancient fame, 
Curbed, but not crushed, still lives for guilt and shame, 
But prouder, happier, turns on home to gaze, 
And thanks his who gave him better days? 


Undraw yon curtain, look within that room, 
Where all is splendor, yet where all is gloom: 
Why w that mother? why, in pensive mood, 
Group round, that little, lovely brood ? 
The battledoor 1 still, laid by each book, 
And,the harp slumbers in its customed nook, 
Who hath done this? what cold, unpitying foe 
Hath made his house the y te ee of wot 
'Tis he, the husband, father, lust in care, 

O'er that sweet fellow in his cradle there : Leu 
The gallant bark that rides by yonder strand, : 
Bears him to-morrow from his native land. 

Why turns he, half unwilling from his home, 

To tempt the ocean and the earth to roam ? 

Wealth he can boast, a miser's sigh would hush, 

And health is laughing in thet ruddy blush; 

Friends spring to greet him, and he has no foe— 

So honored and so blessed, what bide him go 1— 

His eye must see, his foot vach spot must tread, 

Where sleeps the dust of earth's recorded dead ; 

Where rise the monuments of ancient time, 

Pillar and pyramid in age sublime; 

The Pagan’s temple and the Churchman’s tower, 

War's bloodiest plain and Wisdom's greenest bower; 

All that his wonder woke in school-boy themes, 

All that his fancy fired in youthful dreams : 

Where Socrates once ta he thirsts to stray, 


Where Homer poured his everlasting lay ; 
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From Virgil’s tomb he longs to pluck one flower, 
By Avon's stream to live one m hour; 
To pause where England ‘ garners up’ her great, 
Aad dom a patriot’s tear to Milton's fate ; 
Fame’s living masters, too, he must behold, 
Whose deeds shall blazon with the best of old: 
Nations compare, their laws and customs scan, 
And read, w r spread, the book of Man; 
For these he goes, self-banished from his hearth. 
And wrings the hearts of all he loves on earth. 


Yet say, shall not new joy those hearts inspire, 
When grouping round the future winter fire, 
To hear the wonders of the world they burn, 
And lose his absence in his glad return 1— 
Return ? alas! he shall return no more, 
To bless bis own sweet home, his own proud shore. 
Look once again-—cold in his cabin now, 
Death's finger-mark is on his pallid brow ; 
No wife stood by, her patient watch to keep, 
To smile on him, then turn away to weep; 
Kind woman's place rough mariners supplied, — 
And shared the wanderer’s blessing when he died. 
Wrapped in the raiment that it long must wear, 
His body to the deck they slowly bear; 
Even there the spirit that I sing is true, 
The crew look on with sad, but curious view ; 
The setting sun flings round his farewell rays, 
O’er the broad ocean not a ripple plays ; 
How eloquent, how awful in its power, 
The silent lecture of death's sabbath-hour : 
One voice that silence breaks—the prayer is said, 
And the last rite man pays to man is paid ; 
The plashing water marks his resting-place, 
And fold him round in one long, cold embrace ; 
Bright bubbles for a moment sparkle o'er, 
Then break, to be, like him, beheld no more ; 
Down, countless fathoms down, he sinks to sleep, 
With all the nameless shapes that haunt the deep. 
“ Alps rise on Alps""—in vain riy muse essays 
To lay the spirit that she dared to raise : 
What spreading scenes of rapture and of wo, 
With rose and cypress lure me as I go. 
In every question and in every glance, 
In folly’s wonder and in wisdom's trance, 
In all of life, nor yet of life alone, 
In all beyond, this mighty power we own. 
We would unclasp the mystic book of fate, 
And trace the paths of all we love and hate ; 
The father’s heart would learn his children's doom, 
Even when that heart is crumbling in the tomb ; 
If they must sink in guilt, or soar to fame, 
And leave a hated or hallowed name ; 
By hope elated, or depressed by doubt, 
Even in the death-pang he would find it out. 


What boots it to your dust, your son were born 
An empire's idol or a rabble’s scorn ? 
Think ye the franchised spirit shall return, 
To share his triumph, his disgrace to mourn ? 
Ah Curiosity! by thee inspired, 
This truth to know how oft has man inquired ! 
And is it fancy all? can reason say 


Earth’s loves must moulder with earth's mouldering clay ? 


That death can chill the father’s sacred glow, 
And hash the throb that none but mothers know ? 
Must we believe those tones of dear delight, 

The morning welcome and the sweet good-night, 
The kind monition and the well-earned praise, 
That won and warmed us in our earlier days, 
Turned, as they fell, to cold and common air 1— 
Speak, proud Philosophy! the truth declare ! 


Yet no, the fond delusion, if no more, 
We would not yield for wisdom’s cheerless lore ; 
A tender creed they hold, who dare believe 
The dead return, with them to joy or grieve. 
How sweet, while lingering slow on shore or hill, 
When all the pleasant sounds of earth are still, 
When the round moon rolls through the unpillared skies, 
And staré look down as they were angels’ eyes, 
How sweet to deem our lost, adored ones nigh, 
And hear their voices in the night-wind's sigh. 
Full many an idié dream that hope had broke, 
And the awed heart to holy goodness woke ; 
Full many a felon’s guilt in thought had died, 
Feared he his father’s spirit by his side ;— 
Then let that fear, that pe, control the mind, 
Still let us question, still no answer find ; 
Let Curiosity of Heaven inquire, 
Nor earth's cold dogmas quench the ethereal fire. 
Nor even to life, nor death, nor time confined— 
The dread Hereafter fills the exploring mind; 
We burst the grave, profane the coffin's lid, 
Unwisely ask of all so wisely hid ; 
Eternity's dark record we would read, 
Spey unraveled yet by mortal creed ; 
Of life wo come, unending joy and wo, 


And all that boly wranglers dream below ; 








To find their jarring out we long, 

Or which is right, or w’ r all be wrong; 
Things of an hour, we would invade His throne, 
And find out Him, the Everlasting One ! 

Faith we may boast, undarkened by a doubt, 
We thirst to find each awful secret out ; 

Hope may sustain, and innocence impart 

Her sweet specific to the fearless heart, 

The inquiring spirit will not be controlled, 

We would make certain all, and all behold. 


Unfathomed well-head of the boundless soul ! 
Whose living waters lure us as they roll, 
From thy pure wave one cheering we draw— 
Man, man, at least, shal] spurn proud Nature’s law. 
All that have breath, but he, lie down content, 
Life’s pu served, indeed, when life is spent ; 
All as in Paradise the same are found ; 
The beast, whose footstep shakes the solid ground, 
The insect living on a summer spire, 
The bird, whose pinion courts the sunbeam’s fire ; 
In lair and nest, in way end want, the same 
As when their sires sought Adam for a name: 
Their be-all and their end-all here below, 
They nothing need beyond, nor need to know ; 
Earth and her hoards their every want supply, 
They revel, rest, then fearless, hopeless, die. 
But Man, his Maker's likeness, lord of earth, 
Who owes to Nature little but his birth, 
Shakes down her puny chains, her wants, and woes, 
One world subdues, and for another glows. 
See him, the feeblest, in his cradle laid ; 
See him, the mightiest, in his mind arrayed ! 
How wide the gulf he clears, how bold the flight, 
That bears him upward to the realms of light! 
By restless Curiosity inspired, 
Through all his subject world he roves untired ; 
Looks back and scans the infant days of yore, 
On to the time when time shall be no more ; 
Even in life’s parting throb its spirit burns, 
And, shut from earth, to heaven more warmly turns. 


Shell he alone, of mortal dwellers here, 
Thus soar aloft to sink in mid-career ? 
Less favored than a worm, shall his stern doom 
Lock up these seraph longings in the tomb !— 
O Thou, whose fingers raised us from the dust, 
Till there we sleep again, be this our trust: 
This sacred hunger marks the immortal mind, 
By Thee 't was given, for Thee, for Heaven designed ; 
re the rapt spirit, from earth's grossness freed, 
Shall see, and know, and be like Thee indeed. 


Here let me pause—no further I rehearse 

What claims a loftier soul, a nobler verse ; 

The mountain's fvot L have but loitered round, 

Not dared to scale its highest, holiest ground ; 

But ventured on the pebbly shore to stray, 

While the broad ocean all before me lay ;— 

How bright the boundless prospect there on high ; 
How rich the pearls that here all hidden lie ; 

But not for me—to life’s coarse service sold, 
Where thought hes barren and nought breeds but gold— 
’T is yours, ye favored ones, at whose command, 
From the cold world I ventured, here to stand : 

Ye who were lepped in Wisdom's murmuring bowers, 
Who still to bright improvement yield your hours ; 
To you the privilege and the power belong, 

To give my theme the grace of living song ; 

Yours be the flapping of the eagle's wing, 

To dare the loftiest crag and heavenward spring ; 
Mine the light task to hop from spray to spray, 
Blest if I charm one summer hour away. 

One summer hour—its golden sands have run, 

And the poor labor of the bard is doue— 

Yet, ere I fling aside my bumble lyre, 

Let one fond wish its trembling strings inspire ; 
Fancy the task of Feeling shall resign, 

And the heart prompt the warm, untutored line. 
Peace to this ancient spot! here, as of old, 

May learning dwell and all her stores unfold ; 

Still may her priests around these altars stand, 
And train to truth the children of the land ; 

Bright be their paths, within these shades who rest, 
These brothor-bands—beneath his guidance blessed, 
Who, with their fathers, here turned wisdom’s page, 
Who comes to them the Statesman and the Sage. 
Praise be his portion in his labors here, 

The praise that cheered a Kirkland’s mild career ; 
The love that finds in every breast a shrine, 

When zeal and gentleness with wisdom join. 

Here may he sit, while race succeeding race 

Go proudly forth his parent care to grace ; 

In head and heart by him prepared to rise, 

To take their stations with the good and wise : 
This crowning recompense to him be given, 

To see them guard on carth and guide to heaven ; 
Thus in their talents, in their virtues blessed, 

O be his ripest yoars his happicst and his best ! 


| 
| 
| 








Leaves of Antiqnitp. 


OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION. . NO. XXI. 


[Translated from the German of Herper, by Mrs. C. M. Sawyrn. 
THE REWARD OF THE FUTURE WORLD. 

Judge not the way of thy life, for all the footsteps of the 
Lord are good, although the aim of each thou mayst not un- 
derstand. And weigh not the precepts of the law, in order 
that thou may’st say: “‘ Thie law is greatest, therefore will I 
keep it; for its reward will be great.” God has not revealed 
to men what shall be the reward of each individual work. 

A king was about to plant a garden, and summoned labor- 
ers to the work without stipulation; he left each one free in 
his toil and at evening only inquired on what he had labored. 
Eech one showed him what he had performed ; this one had 
planted a fig-tree, that one an olive, the third a cypress, and 
the fourth a palm-tree. The householder gave to every one a 
reward according to his labor, and thus was his garden plan'- 
ed with various trees. Had the laborers known what tree 
among them all would have received the highest reward, the 
design of the householder would not have been attained; a 
variety of trees would not have been planted in his garden. 

* . 


. > al 
A sage was once asked why God had so highly blessed him 
in this life? ‘‘ Because I have performed the smallest duties 
as carefully as the greatest ;” answered he: “ therefore has 
God thus blessed me.” 


THE ROSE AMONG THORNS. 

A pious man, deeply wounded and sick at heart under the 
persecution of his enemies, walked sorrowfully up and down 
in his garden, almost doubting the ways of Providence. As 
he p d and remained standing before a rose-bush, the spirit 
of the rose thus addressed him, “‘ Do I not animate a beauti- 
ful plant? Which is, in the name of every flower, a cup of 
thanksgiving, full of sweet odors—an incense offering to the 
Lord! And where dost thou find me? Among thorns! But 
they pierce not; they t me and give me nourishment. 
Even so do thine enemies to thee, and should not thy spirit be 
more firm than a transitory flower?” Strengthened, the man 
turned away, and his soul became a cup of thanksgiving for 


his enemies. eis 


Fearful to the departing appears the Angelof Death. From 
his flaming sword fall bitter drops, and his countenance is 
terrible 





Is there nothing that can save us from this terror? Can 
no ore behold Paradise, who looks not first upon the Angel of 
Death? Not thus. He who has performed works of love 
and goodness, who has gladdened the hearts of men, and re- 
ceived their blessing sees not Death. As if from the plains 
of Paradise, the good deeds of his life arise and, hovering 
over him, comfort his heart, and softly bear away his soul. 

Thus was Eleazer, the faithful servant of Abraham, blessed 
of his Lord, that he should not see death for the joy that he 
had prepared for him in life. Sarah also, the daughter of Asher, 
when she brought to the grandfather of Jacob the tidings, 
“ Thy son liveth,” he said: “‘ The mouth which has spoken 
this to me, shall for this be comforted in the hour of death.” 


| And when Vitia, the daughter of Pharaoh, was about to die, 


that no one might say “‘ What reward had she for her good 
deed in nurturing Moses ?”’ in her last hour the fame of Moses 
with all his deeds stood before her royal eyes, and the image 
of death vanished before his presence. 


As a thread is drawn from milk so passes away the soul 


| of the nghteous from his body, in sweet remembrance of the 


good which it has accomplished: but the soul of the wicked 
departs, as the pointed thorns are torn from the fleecy wool. 
Christian Messenger. 





Retorts on Lawyers.—Sergeant Cockle, who was a 
rough, blustering fellow, once got from a witness more than 
he gave. In a trial of a right of fishery, he asked the w tress, 
“ Do’st thou love fish?” “ Ay,” rephed the witness with a 
grin, “ but I donna like cockle sauce with it!” The roar of 
laughter which echoed through the Court rather disturbed the 
learned Sergeant. There is an anecdote something similar 
of Sergeant Davy, a great lawyer of the last age. A gentle- 
man once appeared in the Court of King's Bench to give 
bail in the sum of £3,000. Sergeant Davy, wanting wo dis- 
play his wit, said to him sternly, “ And pray, sir, how do you 
make out that you are worth £3,0007” The gentleman 
stated the particulers of his property up to £2,940.“ That's 
all very good,” said the Sergeant, “ but you want £60 more 
to be worth £3,000." “ For that sum,” replied the gentle- 
man, in no wise disconcerted, “ I have a note of hand of one 
Mr. Sergeant Davy, and I hope he will have the honesty soon 
to settle it." The laughter that this reply excited extended 
eveh to the bench ; the Sergeant | abashed, and Lord 
Mansfield observed, in his usual urbane tone, “ Well, brother 
Davy, I think we may accept the bail.” Dr. Brodum, a _no- 
torious quack, was once ae examination by Mr. Abraham 
Moore. “ Your name is Brodum, I believe?” inquired the 
counsel. The Doctor nodded assent. “ Pray how do you 
spell it—Bro-dum or Broad-hum ?”’ On this there wasa loud 
laugh in the Court, which was not diminished when the quack 
replied with much admirable self-possession, “ Why, sare, as 
I be but a doctor, I spell my name Bro-dum ; but if I were a 
barrister, I should spell it Broad-hum!” Mr. Bearcroft, 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 





EE 


who was known as an eminent advocate of the last age, was 
quite disconcerted by an old woman that he was examining 
calling him ‘‘ Mr. Beer-craft.” A messenger for the press, 
as that officer was formerly denominated, whose business it 
was to‘obtain information respecting seditious publications, 
was once giving evidence before the Court of King’s Bench 
against a bookseller. Mr. Hungerford, a famous advocate of 
the time, but more esteemed for his wit and love of quibbling | 
than for his law-learning, who was examining him, made some | 
reflections on the meanness of the messenger’s duties. The | 
messenger replied with some quickness, ‘“ I consider the place 





of messe to the press to be quite as reputable as that of |) they crossed the ridge of a hill. Then it was that the word of | Asia Minor, he expressed a wish of seving that monarch » 
merry-A w to the bar.” Dunning, while examining aj] power went forth— Up, GvuaRDs, AND aT THEM!” The tide | Cairo, which, he said, surpassed Smyrna in beauty. I cous 
witness, asked him if he did not live at the very verge of the || of war, which had flowed all day toward the British lines, was | not perceive the slightest lassitude either in the a rane | 
court. “ Yes, I do,” was the reply. “ And pray why have || rolled back; the Cavalry came pouring in the track of the gal- | or manner of the Viceroy, although be had rigidly kept th 
you selected such a spot for your residence?” “ In the vain || lant Guards, and the Duke closed his telescope, and gave the |, fast of the Ramadan through the whole day, and bee: 


hope of escaping the rascally impertinence of dunning,” was 
the retort. A witness with a Bardolphian nose coming in 
Dunning’s way, he said to him, “‘ Now, Mr. Copper-nose, you 
have been sworn, what do you say?” *‘ Why, upon my vath,” 
replied the witness, ** 1 would not exchange my copper nose 
for your brazen face !” Law and Lawyers. 


FINAL CHARGE OF THE BRITISH GUARDS AT WATERLOO. 

“Up, GuarDs, AND aT THEM! is one of those memorable | 
sentences, standing for the symbols and representatives of) 
great events, which, like Cxsar’s report, ‘ Veni, vidi, vici,’ and 
Nelson’s signal, ‘England expects every man to do his duty,’ 
have imprinted themselves, in capital letters, on the page of 
history, and been admitted amongst the mnemonics of nations. 
At the sound, fancy sees the hill-top, en which Death had st, 
like a crowned monarch, through all the dreadful day of Wa- 
terloo, swarming with the life as of a sudden resurrection— 
and hears the answering shout, when the hurricane of war 
swept down its slopes that tore into shreds the banner of 
France, and laid an empire im the dust! 








SS 


It was after the Prussians had begun to debouch from the 
woods of Saint Lambert, that Napoleon, seeing the day was 
lost, unless he could make an instant impression on the Brit- 
ish front, led on his Old Imperial Guard to the front of the 
hill, behind whose crest the British Guards lay couched like 
lions. Here he -d, on the remonstrances of his Staff, 
and Ney headed this last great venture up the hill. The hour 


| to construct a railway and an extensive canal. He was {,:. 
| ther aware of the ificent buildings lately erected in fy. 
was come when the sleepy spell was broken, and the fearful 
nightmare which had, all day, sat amongst the British squares, | 


varia, and asked me whether I had seen the the works of 1h, 
at length shaken off. Gallantly, amid showers of grape and 


he was building near his palace. He asked m 
canister-shot, the Imperial Guard swept on, and gallantly | still in the prime of life, and had lately visited Greece 9:4 





nicated to him, he seemed pretty well acquainted with why 
was passing. He knew fg we had a railroad in Bavary 
which, however, he seemed to consider more extensive than ; 
jreally is, and that a canal was in progress to connect tip 

Danube and the Rhine ; and he told me, also, that he intend,; 





new =e 
the age of our King; and when he heard His Majesty wi, 


final order forthe whole British linetoadvance. When was ever | 
order so exultingly obeyed ?—Wounds, and fatigue, and hun- | subsequently to the foreign ambassadors. 
ger, were all forgotten. With theircustomary steadiness they | Sch 


began to cross the ridge ; but Nature had been strained to her || 
extremest point of forbearance, and when they saw the French |! 








When Silence again descended on that field, to sit there with | he reads diplomatic despatches and the private reports of his 
his natural ally, Death, the stars to which Napoleon trusted | Embessadors, throws a hasty cowp d’@il over the interior u- 
had fought against him in their courses, as they did against ministration, and then breakfasts at eleven to twelve. His 
Sisera of old—the eagles were lew on the plain, whence they | sobriety is proverbial. For the last twenty years his breal 


never soared again, and the flag of the silver lilies was waving | fast has — consisted of a small loaf of bread with a gias_ 


to the breezes of France ! 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MEHEMET ALL 
As early as the third day after my arrival in Cairo, J was 


| of beer; to this is occasionally added e little butter. After 
breakfast he receives his ministers, oy if ’ 
| and next receives the visits of his private friends, before whe 





engaged four hours in giving audience to his ministers, an /7 
ubert's Travels in the East—just published. © 


Lovis Putripre’s Movements.—Louis Philippe, althongh | 
before them, a cry arose that seemed to rend the heavens. || excessively lethargic, always rises early. As soonas he is op, | 


| my friend Mr. Lieder, we rode through the city, with a portly 


summoned to an audience at the Viceroy’s, to whom I had 
been very kindly recommended by the Austrian Consul. It | 
was yet the time of the Ramadan, and the hour appointed | 
was cight o'clock. Accompanied by the Austrian Consul and 


The last charge of the British Guards on the 18th of June, || Janissary as a sort of protection to our little ca le, and a} 
beside being, necessarily, rich in picturesque effect, is an inci- || number of servants bearing flambecux walked by our sides.— | 
dent of the most dramatic interest, as being the point of crisis || This was the first time I had «cen the town, except by day- 
in one of those great actions by which the destiny of nations i light, and I could searcely be said to see it now, for it was in 
is conspicuously moulded. But, more than such incidents in| a state of total darkness till within a short distance of the 
general, it derives a peculiar interest of its own from the cir- || palece, where it was lighted by lanthorns and pans of burning 
cumstances by which it had been preceded. Perhaps, of all |) pitch. The squares and gates, as well as the stzircase leading 
the fields on which British valor has ever made its most con-| to the palace, were brilliantly illuminated. As we entered, 
spicuous displays, there never was one so remarkable as Wa-| was heard a cheerful song, performed by a chorus of manly 
terloo for that peculiar characteristic of the national courage | voices. I imagined there must be a concert; but it turned 
which distinguishes it from the courage of most other races of | out to be a song of the Life Guards, which they sing at the 
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men, and singularly contrasts it with that of the nation which 
was its immediate opponent on the day in question ;—we allude || 
to its constitutional quality of calm and patient endurance. A | 
more gallant nation than France the sun does not rise on; but | 
2 Frenchman’s valor is nourished upon its own action, and | 
must be permitted to breathe itself, or it dies. It is better |) 
tormed for brilliant achievement than silent resistance. With 
French or any other troops than British, it may well |) 
be doubted if Wellington could have won the field of Water- | 
loo; and part of his great merit consists in his perfect knowi- | 
edge of the materials with which he had to work, and the en- || 
tire confidence with which, since a system of tactics so de&per- | 
ate and trying scemed necessary to the success of his opera- | 
tions, he on the unyielding constancy of the British | 
soldier. Twenty times during that dreary day would his com- | 
binations have been thwarted by the irrepressible impatience || 
of men as gallant but more impetuous, under the irritations | 
that goaded almost to madness, and sounded more startingly | 
than trumpets to the charge: the Battle of Waterloo was a} 
continued succession of tremendous charges by the French 
columns on the British squares; and hour after hour did these | 
gallant heroes, amid all the maddening excitements of the| 
scene, stand to be mowed down on the spots where they had | 
been placed, watering uumurmuringly with their blood the 
eround on which a glorious harvest was about to be reaped, 
though well they knew that they should not be at the gather-, 
ing. The duty of each cxposed square was like the desperate | 
one of a forlorn hope. ‘ When will we get at them?”—was | 
the passionate cry of the Irish Regiments, when death flew 
through their ranks, and their temper at times all but failed. | 
“The loss of individual Regiments under circumstances so || 
maddening,” says an historian of the scene, “ was prodigious. || 
One had four bundred men mowed down in square, without || 
drawing a trigger; it lost almost all its officers, and a Subal- 
tern commanded it for half the day.”—Another, “ when nearly |) 
annihilated, sent to require support; none could be given; || 
and the Commanding Officer was told that ‘ he must stand or 
fall where was.’” Knowing the tremendous sacrifice that was 
roing on, Napoleon calculated on wearying the British into 
defeat. Ever and again the masses of the enemy came dashing 
arainst the British squares, and were rolled back as from stone 
walls—but not without making fearful breaches in the living 
masonry, which were instantly and steadily filled up. Never 
was a state of inaction so dreadful and so dreary. Oh! for 
one blast of the bugle that should have broken that fearful 
rey oe of Ce lke of war, and sounded to the charge! 
it came at length'—awakening the myriad energies that 
had slumbered through all that fae andl dassiating day, into 
- ee oe and irresistible burst of action, and gathering 
pe rded vengeance of its weary hours into one vast im- 
a na beneath whose a discharge lynasty perished from the 


prayer Esche, or the time when darkness has set in. 

It happened that I had chosen for this audience an espe- 
cially important day. The Islamite clergy of Cairo, muttis 
and ulemas, as well as the otherguperiors of sects and clerical | 


| orders, were sitting in the great antechamber, about to make | 


the Viceroy the visit of the Ramadan. In the saloon there | 
were several Erabs and Turks of distinction, intermixed with | 
Franks in Onental dresses. A deputation from Mecca was | 
also there ; they might be distinguished by their yellow faces 
and high turbans, and, as my friend remarked, by the atro- | 
ciously contemptuous glances which they cast upon our party. 

There was, moreover, an Ambassador from the Sultan, who, |) 
at the time we arrived, wes engaged in a private interview | 
with the Viceroy, at which not even the interpreter in ordinary |) 





| was present. 
This important interview having terminated, the Turkish | - 


Embassador appeared, surrounded by his own suite, and es- |, 
corted by a crowd of high officers. The private physician | 
then went to his Highness for a few minutes, after which the 
deputation from Mecca received a short audience, and the 
high clergy of the city a still shorter one. Much ceremony | 
was observed, and I remarked that the clergy were saluted |, 
most respectfully by the courtiers and sokliers as they passed. | 

After a short pause we were conducted by Austin Bey, the | 
interpreter, to the audience room of his Highness. He was | 
seated to the right in a corner of the saloon upon a splendid || 
divan; next to him in the same corner, but upon the divan of | 
the other side or wall, the seat of honor was assigned to me. | 
The fine Oriental greeting of the Viceroy, “ Praise be to God }, 


|| for thy happy arrival,” was translated by Austin Bey into |) 
| French, by “ His Highness rejoices at your happy arrival in |) .o¢y and sl 


} 


Cairo” —and thus, | was afterwards informed, he mutilated 
the whole conversation. Mehemet Ali is a well-formed, hale || 
old man, with piercing, glittering eyes; his countenance ex- |! 


| presses not only conscious authority, but that moral power | 


| he displays a vast technical erudition on mechanics, mason 
commerce, &c. 


At three he retires to his cabinet, reads the papers and pu : 


lic reports, receives confidential friends, and at five he gn 
out. 
on the garden; when at the Tuileries he inepects the repo 
that are going on. He returns to his chamber at six, whe 
is the dinner hour, but he is never waited for. A tale! 
chambre announces to him that dinner is served; [ous 


Philippe then shaves himself, makes his toilette, and enon 7 


the dining-room when diancr is nearly over. When the fom: 
resided at the Palais Royal, the restaurateur Pestel supplieé 
the table of Louis Philippe, but complained _ of the sti: 
ciness of his royal customer. |The habits of the Palais Roy 
have undergone no change. 

Louis Philippe generally sits between his sister at. ty 
Princess Clementine ; be eats a little soup, and a boiled {+ 


| is then placed before him, which he carves with great dext- 


ity, eats nearly the whole of it, then drinks a cup of tea, a 
then leaves the table, taking in his hand a pear or an opp, 
which he munches whilst giving instruction to the workor 
with a technicality which would do honor to 2 mason or ac 
nter. He then passes a part of the evening with his fer 
he Princesses embroider, Louis Philippe converses with} 
sons on geography, geology, numismatics, history, &e. | 


litical subjects are rarely touched upon, but no merey is shove & 


to those who have not deserved well of the new dynasty. M 
Thiers was for a long time the subject of their jokes and wit 

At ten Louis Philippe enters his cabinet, in which no om 
dare penetrate. M. Montalivet, however, avows that he bas 
seen the gates of this nocturnal sanctuary thrown open. Her 
the opulent proprictor gives himself up to the details of bs 
immense private fortune. 
shuts up his account-books, puts by his bills, roudeans, \ 


|| and politics again become the subject of his deep meditat» 
It is then that that those polished, elegant autograph letter § 
|, are written to Prince Metternich, Lord Melbourne, Ma 


Christina, the secret instructions to his embassadors amd fo 
eign agents. This lasts until two or three, and frequest) 


| daylight peeps through the shutters and finds Louis Philiyy 


A valet de chambre who stands at the de 
Another 


still at work. 
then informs his royal master that it is bedtime. 


valet has orders to call him at seven—sometimes at six. br | 
joying scarcely three hours sleep in the night, Louis Phily 


frequently falls asleep in the daytime. In his carriage be 1 
variably sleeps, and after dinner, if the weather does not j+ 
mit him to ins 


were in his own chamber. 


soundly as if 
Gazette de Fra: ce. 


———E—E 
Tue Biter Bit.—A friend of ours, a very knowing hard 


| which talent and unconque able resolution impart. I thought | indeed, who knew every move on the board, and who part” 


When at Neuilly he wa'ks on the baleony, which leo — 


It is midnicht—Louis Phior 7 










t the repairs, &c., he throws himself upon? | 
through the noise and bustle around him © 


| much of what I had heardrand read of him, but his counte- I! larly prided himself on his numerous victories over cab-me. 
| nance seemed to say, “ You see the plough which cuts the | turnpike-men, &e., &e., once determined on selling » © 


| furrows, but not the power that moves it."’ We were scarcely 
seated when a page presented to us a tumbler of fresh water, 
with several preserved fruits ona splendid dish; another 
handed us the long pipe, upon the tobacco of which a glowing 
coal was placed. The bow! was supported by a small pedes- 
tal to save the valuable carpets. The large amber mouth- 
piece of the pipe I received was richly ornamented with 
diamonds, and the tube covered with other jewelry ; so much 
so, that I was informed by Mr. Champion that its value was 
about 8000 dollars. The Pasha has pipes of still greater 
value. Whilst these civilities were going on, his Highness 


| 





made honorable mention of our King, Louis of Bavaria; and 
as the contents of the European papers are regularly commu- 


, which was past service. He had heard, of course, as ev" 
| body else has, of the wonderful acumen of those wanderilt 
| sons of Israel's fated race, who deal in decayed habilimen', 
| and determined to get the better of one of them. According! 
the old coat was beaten, brushed and sponged, and all it 
| weather-beaten seams carefully payed with ink. The Jew, 
| who was not called in till night, fn order that the beantics of 
| the coat might have all the advantage of candle-light, readily 
| agreed without haggling an instant % the price demanded, 
packed up his purchase and de , and net until the nex! 
morning did our knowing friend discover that he had by ™* 
take disposed of his best, glossy neto cont, which he then 





meant to put on for the first time. English Paper. 
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The Postage Reform.—We have heard nothing definite 
om Mr. Kendall’s agent sent out to inquire into the man- 
ement of the Mails and Post Offices throughout Europe, | 

or are we at all anxious to hear. Our expectations from | 
t quarter were never exalted, and we do not believe there | 
fifty dollars’ worth of information to be obtained whech | 
might not have been procured without expense by a dozen | 
imple letters to our Embassadors and Consuls. Defective | 
s some parts of our Post Office machinery undoubtedly are, | 
ye do not believe Europe possesses any which, as a whole, is 
uperior, except that of England. In short, we regard the | 
European agency rather as a put-off than a serious step to- 
ard the desired Reform. For all this would amount to, 


‘ongress might adjourn without a particle of decisive action | 
|| offices; to others, it is worth little or nothing. Does it offer, | by the stern arbitrament of the sword. Every slight collision 


pn the subject. 
But a breeze has recently arisen in the House of Repre-| 
ntatives from which we have hopes of indirect but signal 
é Bdvantage to the cause of the unprivileged community. It is 
u® party controversy on the subject of the Franking Privilege; 
ch party accusing the other of having gone to greater | 


89 








will but carefully consider the subject—that the great parent || difficulty, and if not driven into a belligerent attitude by the 
vice, the fountain of all evils, abuses and corruptions in the || reckless clamor of turbulent spirits we believe they will peace- 
premises, is the Franking Privilege itself. So long as this \| ably settle the controversy in the course of another year. 


exists—so long as one set or class of men in the country are So much for the merits and present bearings of the, Boun- 
| allowed to write their names on such letters and packages as | dary Dispute. And now a word as to the spirit manifested 
they may think proper, and thereby ensure their carriage and | by our correspondent, and the results to which its prevalence 
delivery through the Mails at the expense of others—there || would lead us. ‘ Let us submit to nothing wrong,’ is his great 
will inevitably be all manner of abuses growing out of it. It || maxim, but insist on the last tittle of our rights, ‘ cavil on the 
might avail something to require every person invested with || ninth part of a hair,’ and back our argument with broadsword 
the Franking Privilege to take a solemn oath that he will, and bayonet if it be not promptly acquiesced in. Where will 
exercise it only in the discharge of his official duties ; yet still || these maxims lead us? In every controversy we of course 
a wide discretion would remain to be governed by the under- ! consider our own claims rightful and just, and shall best evince 
standing or the conscience of the officer himself. This is all 1 our sincerity by according equal honesty to our opponents.— 
wrong. No man ought to be the absolute judge of the extent | Well: we believe the disputed territory is ours—clearly, man- 
of his own privileges and powers; no man, in a Republic, | ifestly—but Great Britain as heartily believes at least a part 

should be paid in privileges and immunities for the discharge | of it is hers. Of course, if each perty must insist on its rights 
of a simple duty. To some Postmasters, the Franking Privi- | to the utmost—itself being the judge as to what those rights 
lege is worth more than the whole receipts of their respective |, at¢—there is no way of settling any National controversy but 


must lead to war and desolation, and be terminated only by 
the subjugation of one or the other. Can such ferocious sen- 
present enjoyed, is to us highly advantageous. Individually, timents prevail in the Nineteenth Century of the CuristiaN 
we should lose by its abolition. But, so hearty is our hostility, Ere? We trust not. We are compelled to cut short our re- 
to the principle and the abuses to which it leads, that we |, marks. If our correspondent hopes to found an argument on 


then, a proper mode of paying them for their services? 
The legitimate exercise of the Franking Privilege, as at | 





ngths than itself in abuses of that privilege. It is widely 
nown that half the important reports and communications 





should rejoice to see Congress settle the present difficulty by | our injustice to the Indians in ruthlessly dispossessing them 
_ annihilating al! franking whatever. Then the Rates of Postage || of their lands, waging war upon them, &c. he is welcome to 
all he can make out of it. We all understand that Great 


nade to Congress are really partisan manifestoes, concocted | might promptly be reduced, as they should be, to one-half 
ith a watchful eye to political effect. They are presented, | what they now are, at most; while newspapers, within a ra-| 
wd an order procured for the printing of ten, twenty, or | dius of thirty or forty miles from the place of publication, | 


Britain is a very different sort of customer from the Cherokees 
As to Fortification, and all that sort 
of thing, it may be well to do it as fast as we are able, but 


or even the Seminoles. 


irty thousand copies. Forthwith, the Congressional printer. 
at work, twenty to forty boys are busy in the Congressional 
acking-room, and the whole edition is rattled off to the Post 
Difice at an expense to the People of some one or two thou- 
and dollars. Every item of cost has been largely paid for 
m the public purse, except the frank of sundry Members of 
songress of the right faith, who have been industriously em- 
»yed in writing their names respectively on fifty to five hun- | 
icopies. By virtue of these franks, the whole wagon-load | 
omes ‘ free letters,’ and is diffused all over the country, | 
m Castine to Little Rock, at the expense of those who 
y postage, and finally delivered to the persons addressed at 
charge of two cents per letter by the Postmasters. There 
re many Post Offices at which the cherge for delivering these 
free letters’ absorbs a good share of the receipts ; and there 
have been instances in which they have absorbed the whole, |} 
and brought the Department in debt to the Postmaster after | 
he had taken all his collections. t 
And not Public Documents alone are transmitted in this 
way. Cart-loads of party newapapers and tracts, with the 
Speeches delivered to empty benches in either House—often || 
he vilest, most vulgar and venomons exhibitions of falsehood 
nd malignity ever concocted—not intended to be listened to 
n Congress, but simply for this sort of dissemination among 
he ienorant, the prejudiced and unthinkmg— for Bunkum,’ 
ps the slang phrase is—are thus vomited upon the country.— | 
hat they shall be delivered at the expense of the time and | 
voney of the People is a necessary evil; but it is not necessary ql 
hat they be wrapped in the public paper at the public ex. | 
ense, and transmitted over the country at the cost of those 
This is a erying evil, and we demand its 
mmediate abatement. 


who pay postage. 


| might be carried for one-fourth the present charge. This | 
' would give the local presses the advantage they ought to en- | 
jey, and without the direliction from sound principle which | 


still better to adjust our diffcrences peaceably. It would cost 


fifty millions of dollars to place our country in even a tolerable 


| would be involved in transmitting them within a certain dis- 


tance free of Postage. In fine, whenever the whole subject 


| of Postage is settled on the just basis of requiring every thing 


mailed to pay its fair proportion of the expense of transpor 
tation, and no more, it will be settled just right, and put at 
rest—and not till then. } 


We insert this week | 


Peace or War.—The Boundary.— 


the highly belligerent essay of a correspondent with regard to |, 
the Boundary Dispute, and invite to it the serious attention | 
of our readers. We wish to present both sides of al! impor 

tant questions ; and as the Public Documents and Speeches 

in Congress this year are mainly on that side which we esteem 

the right one, we are more than willing to give place to a 

vigorous and able article on the other. 

After this, we may well be allowed to point out the errors | 
into which the writer has fallen. And first, as to his facts: 
He errs in assuming that the line, as we claim it, is perfectly 
clear and indisputable. 
that the geography and topography of the vast region lying | 


On the contrary, it is fairly urged 


' between the settled portions of Maine and Canada, was very 


imperfectly understood when the Treaty of Independence | 


J -ar . i] 
, was made at Paris in 1783; and we stroncly suspect Great 


Britain did not dream that, in signing that Treaty, she was I 
surrendering her means of land communication between her 
Atlantic provinces and Canada. It seems prima facie um 
natural and tinreasonable that the United States should own 
the head waters of the Ristigouche and other streams running | 
Easterly and North-easterly into the Gulf of the St. Lawrence 


and Bay of Chaleur. We hold that it would not be advanta- 


| Where is the money ? 


state of preparation for war with our formidable neighbor.— 
We can borrow it, if absolutely neces- 
sary; but it is too much money to throw away on the remote 


contingency of a possible war with Great Britain. Such is 


our opinion. 


The Last Outrage.—Thie House of Representatives of the 
d 


to pause or abandon al! pretensions to civilization and decency. 


Union has reached a point in degradation where it is compel: 


From the outset of the Session, the Presidential Question, the 
New-Jersey Contest, &c. have affurded the theme and the 
stimulus for a succession of violent, inflammatory harangues, 
far better suited to the columns of the reckless party journals 


| orthe rostrum of a County Caucus than the deliberations of 


the gravest Legislative body in the land. There have been 
frequent menaces of personal violence, intimations of a readi- 
ness to meet consequences, &c. &c. but no actual outbreak of 
raffianism until Tuesday of this week, when a most disgrace- 
ful eneounter took place between Mr. J. A. Bynum of N. C. 
and Mr. Rice Garland of Louisiana. 

Mr. Saltonstall of Mass. had the floor, speaking on—or rather 
from—the bill to provide for the Civil and Diplomatic Ex- 
penses of the Government for the present year. 
the Members were talking with each other, reading and writing, 


Meantime, 
and franking speeches to their constituents, as usual. An in- 
cidental discussion arose between Messrs. Wise and Hopkins 
with respect to a certain manifesto or circular recently put 
forth by certain Whig Members of Congress, commenting on 
Mr. Secretary Poinsett’s plan for classifying and disciplining 
the Milita. 


It seems that the accuracy of its quotations had 


We have stated the gratifying fact that the two parties in| geons to this country to possess the barren, dreary region, || been denied, and Mr. Wise challenged any Member to point 
he House are at loggerheads on this subject. Good will || east of Temiscouta Lake—we do not necd or want it—and it) out any error therein. Mr. Hopkins did not take up the gaunt- 


| 


pndoubtedly come of it—we hope speedily. It seems that, |) must inevitably keep us embroiled with our neighbors, who |) let, but complained that a portion of the circular marked “ un- 

hile the Members can frank any reasonable package, yet, H would often be obliged to cross our territory with troops and | official” was not sufficiently distinguished, and appeared to be 

hen it comes to the matter of a wardrobe or a measure of || Munitions of war; or be subjected to great inconvenience. |) also copied from official documents. Here the matter seemed 
seed potatoes, the frank of the Clerk is alene potent. Now, | Let us be understood: We believe that the letter of the | to drop, and Mr. Saltonstall was about resuming, when it ap- 
the Clerk, who appears to be an honest, straight-forward, | Treaty of 1783 gives us the entire territory in dispute: but pears that Mr. Bynum, in passing near the seat of Mr. R. 
single-minded gentleman, has revolted at some imposition of | the spirit of that Treaty, and of the general understanding |! Garland, made some severe remarks in an undertone on the 
Which he has been made the instrument, and refuses to frank | then subsisting between the two countries, requires such an | controverted circular, Mr. Garland was one of the signers of 


any more packages without a knowledge of their contents.— 
Hence a blow-up, a Committee of Investigation, and a promise 
that the whole matter will be sifted to the bottom. If that 
Committee should do its duty fully, fearlessly, and without 
regard to party, we should have an expose worth looking at. 
But, as times are, it will do no such thing. Still, it can do 
nothing without doing good. 

We could wish, however, that the Committee would per 
ceive and recognize—what we are sure the public will, if they 


| adjustment as will give Great Britain the road from New | the circular, and resented the remarks of Mr. B. Hasty 
Brunswick to Canada which she has always enjoyed on the || words instantly passed between them, the lie was given by 
left bank of the St. John. We believe, therefore, that the || Mr. Bynum, and in a moment Mr. Garland had seized him by 
|| true basis on which to settle this question is that of the award ' the throat! Several blows were exchanged, and Mr. Bynum, 
of the King of Holland, making the St. John the boundary I drawing a knife, made several attempts to stab Mr. G. the 
between the two nations, and giving us three-fourths in extent | later striking him at the same time, until they were seized by 
and nine-tenths of the positive value of the entire territery in || Messrs. Evans of Me. and Banks of Va. and compelled to 
dispute. We believe both Governments now contemplate | desist! Tho action of the House on this outrage will be learn- 
lly this basis for the ultimate adjustment of the || ed from our Congressional proceedings. 
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a, 
ton on one side, and Messrs. Buchanan, Benton, and Brow, 
on the other. It was stated that these Branch Mints cop 
nearly as much as they coin. 

A bill granting Preémption Rights to actuel settlers on 1, 


State Legisiature.—Our Legislature is now approaching | Ewenty- Sixth Congress. 
the close of its Session, and business moves forward with an The party debate on the General Appropriation bill in the 
qoctenasl yore. & Ul Geng Oe Sugpeeumns Gr) House was continued with much spirit far into this week.— | 


Gis Cemeatinn fan Car gune se amy « After Mr. Ogle of Pa. had concluded his long Opposition | 


Wednesday and the Senate on Thursday. This puts an end | Speech, Mr. Lincoln of Mass. spoke on the same side, (on 


wee a taNon - —, args Gr Fats wit ! Thursday, 16th,) and was followed by Dr. Petriken of Penn. 
the State of New-York. Will not other States follow this | |. the other side. Mr. Weller of Ohio, took the floor on the 


wise, liberal, and just eunanple ? . I same tack, and commenced a speech on the Sub-Treasury 
The =. Houses having disagreed upon the subject of the | question. It was objected that this was not in order. Mr. 
Equelination of the Currency, it wes vefeeved ae Gate | Cushing of Mass. only wished the House to decide how much 
of Conference, who reported a bill substantially soyuang all | latitude they would allow this discussion. He had a speech 
pote nos ne ponte = _ en oe || to make on our relations with China and another on South 
either in New- or y. ouse immediately | : : ‘ eal 
struck out ‘ or Albany,’ by a vote of 51 to 50. The bill is | —aengee ‘nin, — re ~~ — - oh aa e a 
Rasannd uoudip Whensioal with Gas which odighenliy penned dhe oe eens oem tetas. Bie. Lent end ether Sheer 
Senate; and in this shape it has passed the Assembly. We | bers alluded to the pressing demands of the public service, | 
| and saggested a compromise, by which the more important 


presume it has by this time passed the Senate also. | ga : , 
The bill providing for Judicial Reform is nearly matured in | APPTopriation bille should be allowed to pase, and then have 


. - . . } } . ’ . . 
aac unite to perfect it, and we trust | plied. gs well to ene bill ac encther. The upshot of all this | bers of the Committee are in favor of bringing Banks under 


: _the operation of any General Bankrupt Law which shall » 
, . hat Mr. Weller was allowed the floor and go ,' y P 
The several Interna! Improvement bills are moving on, step | i a hi ohne or taint ‘passed, while the other two believe such a course would 5 
by step, in the Assembly. on with his speech. 


The bill amending the act providing for the supply of the || This was on Frilay. 
City of New-York with pure and wholesome water, has been 
lost in the Senate. . : 

A great number of bills of minor importance have passed || Everett of Vermont obtained the floor. On Monday, Mr.) 
within the week. | Everett spoke at some length, maintaining, first, that the Ad- | 

We infer that the adjournment will take place aboutthe 10th. || ™nistration party was responsible for this partisan debate, 
; , : having commenced it, and, secondly, that it would be the | 

PesssyLvaxia.—The Legislature of this State adjourned, || means of shedding much light on the public mind. Thence 
pursuant to a joint resolution, last Thursday, and on Friday |, he went on to speak in general opposition to the conduct und 
reassembled in obedience to a proclamaticn of Governor Por | policy of the Administration. When he had concludes, Mr. | 
ter, called forth by the failure of the Legisleture to make any '| Keim of Pa. spoke in bitter reply to the long speech of his 
provision for the financial wants of the Government for the i colleague, Mr. Ogle. 
current year. A number of attempts were made to introduce } During the merning hour of this day, the House adopted a , 
an appropriation bill, but all were ineffectual, and a joint reso- || resolution directing that petitions should hereafter be pre- 
lution passed both Houses, authorizing the Governor to borrow |) sented by being silently laid on the Clerk's table, properly 
on temporary loan the sum of $200,000, at an interest of five endorsed, without any formal announcement or calling of the 
per cent., to meet the immediate demands on the Treasury. } States. The Clerk is to return them if they are such as the 
This :esolution had passed the House once before, but was House should not or has voted not to receive. This rule will, 
lost in the Senate in consequence of being linked with another || materially expedite business, though one of questionable pr 
question. A resolution was then introduced to adjourn to the || ‘ 
12th of Ma: and immediately adopted. 








to be only a renewal of the late Preémption Law, which he 


nestly in opposition to its passage, and to the principle ¢ 
Preemption. He thought it wrong to pass laws interdictiy 
persons from settling on the Public Lands without boyiy 
them, and then pass another law rewarding them for violating | 

| the first. If Preémptions are to be granted, he thought the 
should at least be confined to citizens, native or naturalized, « 
the United States. His suggestions were not sustained, an 
the bill passed in its original shape: Ayes 26; Noes 9. 





Ohio, and many others will vigorously oppose any bill whic 
shall not apply with equal rigor to Corporations and indivé 


almost daily, and their purport briefly discussed. 

A great number of private bills were considered by & 
Senate on Saturday, and finally passed on Tuesday. 

The bill granting the State of Michigan 100,000 acres ¢ 
the Pubhe Domain wherewith to construct a Canal arc 
the Soult St. Marie, has been demolished by a speech of M: 
Clay and récommitted. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Clayton of Ky. by direction of a m) 
jority of the Judiciary Committee, reported to the Senate 
bill to establish a uniform system of Bankruptcy throughe 
\the United States. This bill contemplates only the case ¢ 
voluntary Bankruptcy, or of persons applying for the apple 
tion of its provisions, and is more strictly an Insolvent La 
Mr. Wall stated that the minority of the Committee did x 
concur in this, but would insist on a General Bankrupt Las, | 
giving power to Creditors as well as Debtors, and especaly 











H priety in some other respects. The rules were suspended in 
| its favor by a vote of 95 to 42, and it was adopted by 96 to 74. | 
Sovtn Caroutsa.—The Charleston Courier ex Three or four investigating Committees are in session at’ 
cme dit wher Liew. Goer Henegan wil ee eT 8 te Camere ft Howe, On 
upoa the duties of the Gubernatorial office, to which he —_ \| publishers of the Democratic Review, on a charge of collusion | to wind up the estates of Debtors, and a law compulsory « 
conte ly Ge ut of Consumer Belle. The g ped Aer ; indi : ss Corporations, were distinct itions, and should be ce 
the Constitution of South Carolina in reference to the office |“ a the public money indirectly to the support of that wersate oe ae ne 4 seen: 
at ties, Gn —_iemin TT a . || work. sepa 7° m made a Special ( 
be aunt by joint ballot of both branches of oo. | After Mr. Keim, Mr. Parmenter of Mass. took the floor. || der for an early day. 
in the same manner and to possess the same qualifications mel | His object was to prove that the Whig party of the present | Mr. Benton's bill to reduce the Fishing Bounties, the dra 
the Governor, but they confer on him nothing but a title, with t day is the party that got up the Hartford Convention. This | back on refined sugar, &c. was advocated by the mover « 


no salary and no official duties whatever, except those arising | interesting and pertinent argument consumed Monday. || great length. Messrs. Anderson and Hubbard made « fer 
from his being ex officio a member of the Board of Trustees || On Tuesday, Mr. Saltonstall of Mass. occupied the floor || ™ 2 











an Insolvent Law and a law giving Creditors summary power 


t! . . 4 
of the South Carolina College—unless he actually becomes | in reply to Mr. P. Early in the day, the debate was inter- || ie dhe Heese, an atempt wasmede cochelich Gp Comte 


Governor in the event of a vacancy belore the regular expira- | rupted by an impromptu fight between two Honorable Mem- | tee on Public Expenditures, which wae opposed by Mr. J.¢ 


tion of the Executive term, when he succeeds to all the emolu- | bers, Messrs. Bynum of N.C. and R. Garland of La. The apaaee. Me cn a6 Coins egies: ~ - os “a 
ments, rights and dignities of Governor of the State. Mr. |, Committee of the Whole rose in double quick time, the com- Or Eaes caer ee ae ee 


| . . . . . 
Henegan is an aged citizen, to whom the merely titular office | batants were separated by force, and the Speaker took the || nly objection to the Committee was that its duties “2 
i ° . . || performed. The hour of one arrived, and the House past 
He ordered the Sergeant-at-Arms to take the bellige- | , ' 


of Lieut. Gov tendered i ired |} Chair. 
Liew ernor was as a compliment to a retired | Chair. ' ; é to the order of the day. 
legislator. rents into custody, but they were shielded by their respective | Sas Rites cate iation bill, which hed bees pr 
a send * A } | , ppropriation bill, whic 
Maixz.—The opponents of the present National Adminis- |! “ OE Gap tas ee ESS Se See, 


: : | tracted to a lato hour the preceding night, chiefly by 
tration, in the State of Maine, will meet in Convention at Mr. Underwood of Ky. now moved the appointment of ®!\ Je n of Mo. in a speech intended to show the unfitos 


| 
Augusta, on the 17th of June next, us nominate a candidate | Select Committee of five to investignte the causes and cir- | of Gen. Harrison for President—that he is an Abolition 


to be supported at the approaching election for Governor, and ! cumstances of this disgraceful occurrence. After some ap- | &e. &e.—was kept till 8 o'clock this evening by Messrs. Dae 
two candidates for Electors at large of President and Vice || Propriate remarks by Messrs. Wise, Dromgoole and Bunks | o¢ Ky, Reed of Mass. Hopkins of Va. and Corwin of Ohio® | 
President. ‘ || of Va. Messrs. Underwood and Andrews of Ky. Mr. Conner | Log Cabins and Hard Cider” and such pertinent wpic 


P . | of N. C. and Mr. Briggs of Mass., the resolution was unan-| ’ . : 
On10.—The Harrison party of Hamilton County (Cincin- | a || Mr. M’Kay of N. C. obtained the floor for Thursday.—lt * 
nati) have taken time by the forelock in making their nomina- Sn ee ene me Gees Gas So WE a he Micgened of Gtowee. 


. | Bri . Cli Me. ; ia. . 
tions for the October State Election. For Congress mesa riggs of Mass. Clifford of Me. and Cooper of Ga. were ap- 


pose It ‘el G. P 1 re \ pointed said Committee. The Committee immediately left 
athaniel G. ‘endleton, beaten on same || 


. | the Hall upon the discharge of its unpleasant duty ; the House 
track > Wri 
— guepll For Senator, John C. Wright, who was || again went into Committee of the Whole, and Mr. Saltonstall 
thrown out of Congress in 1828. Mr. W. has since been a | proceeded with his speech. 
Supreme Court Judge, and is one of the ablest lawyers in the | 
State. 


a 
o> It 18 proposed in the Lutheran Observer, that the de- ! last week, and finall 
oe neem rs Ist January, 1841, “‘celebrate || Administration, especially the establishment of Branch Mints, 











a 
New-Orleans.—William Frevet, Whig, has been elect 
Mayor of this city. (Mr. Freret was more strictly the ‘\* 
tive American’ candidate.) The vote was for Freret, (Ha 
|| rison,) 1,054; Gaiennie, do. 175; Montegut, do. 136 ; Bow 


| Inthe Senate, a bill to authorize the coinage of a lot of | son, do. 60: total, 1,425. For Genois, (Van Buren,) 94!) 
| small silver for change was debated at length on Friday of | Kennedy, do. 162: total 1,003. Whig majority 422. 1 
y passed. The Currency policy of the | other officers were elected without reference to politics. 
Augusta, Ga. has elected Whig Charter Officers. 

&c. Sc. was fully discussed by Mesers. Clay of Ky.and Pres!) St. Louie ditt», as usual: J. F. Darby, Mayor. 


Public Lands has also passed the Senate. (We believe thi; 


expired by original limitation.) Mr. Clay of Ky. spoke ey. 


Mr. Wall, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, has n 
ported a bill to establish a uniform system of Bankrupic |” 
the party speeches on such bills as should be Inft, as they ap-| throughout the United «Is eppeare thet Men. 


On Saturday, Mr. Weller concluded, | '™PoPer and dangerous. The bill reported by the major f 
and Mr. Brown of Miss. followed with a similar speech, | es no exception, wo believe, ih favor of Basks ; al» 4 
tia be csniiiel ix tnt of adjournment, and Mr. understand that Messrs. Benton, Walker of Miss. Allen « 


uals. Memorials in favor of a Bankrupt Law are presena © 





One of | taking cognizance of Corporations. Mr. Clay of Ky. thourt 
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For the New-Yorker. 


THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 
Toevery citizen of the Union worthy of the name, the North- 
tern Boundary Question must be one of deep interest ; not, 
pwever, from the value of the territory in dispute, but from 
» importance of the principles involved in the settlement of 
» right of property therein. It was not the tax alone that 
ed our fathers to the Revolution, for that was trivial; but 
he principles of right connected with the taxation, for they 
ere eternal. They felt it a duty which they owed to them- 
elves, to posterity, end to justice to resist manfully the very 
rst aggressions of Power; ihey were determined, cost what || 
might of blood and treasure, not to yield one, the least of || 
hose rights with which God had indued them, while there | 
as a possibility that it could be maintained; they believed 
at they were right, and the God of battles sustained them | 
» that belief by crowning them with victory. Time and the 
igements of men have sanctioned it ; and how proudly now 
» we look backward upon the characters of those men, who, 
hen right, ‘ would not turn upon their heel to save their 
” 
‘ Applying the same doctrine to the question before us, will 
not be readily assented to that it is the imperious duty of 
nment to secure from en¢roachment every right which 
longs tothe Republic? Shall a fear of war induce us to sub-), 
it tamely and basely to the exaction of a foreign power, when || 
feel within ourselves @ consciousness that such submission 
uld be servile? Let us first with coolness and deliberation 
tle the facts which regard our rights, and when these shall 
fully ascertained, let us not yield a hair’s-breadth of what 
justly ours. 
Some have recommended a compromise. How? Do it to| 
ttle a tangled question, doubtful as to its facts and undefined |; 
to its outlines, by making mutual concessions? No. How 





| state a son of the Pilgrims is not to be domineered over by 


| of conduct, but one too little followed by our Government.— | 





en? It is to compromise by giving up a part of our rights, 
t we may enjoy the remainder in peace ; rights, too, which | 


a . : i 
| British army in Canada is twenty thousand strong—a body of } W. W. Brown kept a tavern in Belleview, and was believed 


mise with them until our gallant army is in danger of defeat, 
or has in effect been defeated, and then a solemn treaty is || 
entered into, which turns out a trick, and we are anxious 
again to follow the dictates of principle. Presently we are 
actually invaded on the North, and military posts are estab- 
lished within our boundaries. What course do we pursue in 
such an emergency? Do we take active measures to repel 
the invasion, and to demolish the posts of the enemy? By 
no means. We salute him with honeyed words and endearing 
epithets, calmly fold our arms and talk of compromise. Why | 
do we talk of compromise in one case, and not in the other? | 
Truly, because there is danger of war with a foreign power, | 
our old antagonist, Great Britain. In order, then, to sustain | 
our character and honor, it becomes important that we com- } 
promise on principle, and we must acknowledge that princi- ! 
ple to be fear. 

Let us make no such humiliating compromise. What is | 
justly ours let us exact of Great Britain as sternly as we would 
of the Seminoles. Claiming nothing but what clearly belongs | 








to us of right, let us defend that with fortune and with life. 

If the British Queen should drop a courtesy to Brother | 
Jonathan and very politely ask of him as a favor that little | 
corner of land, it might then become a question to be decided 
by the ‘ laws of etiquette’ instead of the laws of nations; but 
as she has weived this mode of procedure, and made a demand 
upon him with pistol and poniard, I think, notwithstanding his 
well known gallantry, he will convince her that in matters of 





* women folks.’ 
Will Congress adjourn without making ample provisions 
for our defence? ‘In peace prepare for war’ is a good rule 





We hear daily of preparations along the frontier mage by the | 
British authorities. Is our frontier sufficiently fortified? The. 


Where have we | 


disciplined troops ready to be led to action. 


a ad 
strengthen the mainchance in that State—Col. Johnson in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, &c. Gov. Polk in Virginia, 
Tennessee, Massachusetts, &. Mr. Forsyth in Georgia, and 
perhaps Mr. King in Alabama. In this way it is calculated 
the election may be carried into the Senate, where the party 
has a majority, and can do what shall seem proper if the op- 
portunity is afforded.—This course is liable to exception, but 
it is probably the most prudent that could be adopted, under 
the circumstances. 


————_ ———— 
New-York Charter Election.—The Official Canvass of the 
votes for Mayor has at length been published, and is given 


below. Mr. Varian's majority, it will be seen, is 1,617—49 


| higher than by the unofficial statement in our last. 


1839. 
Adm. 
470 
335 
565 


Arait.. .1840, 
heniz. Var. No. 
1062... 530 
894... 402 
1378... 583 
1038... .1181 
1350.. .1169 
769.. 1191 
1714.. .1853 
1908... 2145 
1425...1992 
1326...1614 
667.. .1548 
270... 706 
1084.. .1502 
1058... 1407 


APRIL... Nov.. . 183°. 


Wards. 1 Dist. 
Buc cock EGBiawe 

iccode .Wiikes 
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fer 

-+ 1356... 

o oc 08884.0. 

0000 reece 

oc ctteD we 

- 1398... 

och lF6.2 

ecoe 633... 

coe 390... 

coe O88... 

oe 08380... 

oe 1348... 

coco hl. 
XVIL°:-- 


Total...20,086 21,145 
V.B. majority. 1,059 


Affray and loss of Life.—A serious affray occured at a 
place called Belleview, near Galena, Illinois, on the Ist inst. 
between a posse of civil officers and citizens and a gang of 
horse-thieves. It had been known that there was a party of 
rdesperadoes, robbers, counterfeiters, &c. in that quarter.— 


1118... 
632... 
1316... 
1016... 
1280... 
703... 
1570... 
1724... 
1328... 
1181...1: 
584... 
227... 
941.. 
959... 


AUsere Oe Uawwe en ea OVW 


18,322 19,624 


to be the head of the gang, his house forming the half-way 


clearly defined, and which were a long time undisputed |, a force disciplined able to cope with this? Nowhere: and |) 
n by Great Britain herself. A strange way of making a i experience has proved to us the folly of depending solely upon 


pmpromise, where all the concession is to be made in meek- I the Militia. In speaking of the French and Indian border 
ss and humility by one party! It matters nothing that Eng- || war of Virginia, the learned author of the Life of Washington 


d claims more than the portion proposed to be given up.— i very justly remarks that “ It adds one to the many proofs which || 


she claimed our whole territory, she would be no better have been affurded of the miseries to be expected by those who | 
ntitled to the half of it than if she claimed but that half.— | defer prepanng the means of defence until the moment when 
he magnitude of the claim only renders her presumption || they ought to be used, and then rely almost entirely on a a 
re startling, and the necessity of resisting her encroach- || neither adequate to the danger nor of equal continuance.” Is | 


‘nts at the outset the more certain. But if we do compro- i there not danger of our adding another to the proofs already | 


ise by giving up a part of our territory this year, what se-| 

urity have we that Great Britain may net have need of another 

part the next? Thus we might go on buying our peace by H 

imilar compromises until we have nothing left to yield, having || 

iven up even the peace which we were so desirous to pre- | 
e. 

Recommend a compromise, and, at the same time, acknowl- 
dge that every foot of territory claimed by us is clearly in- 
luded by the boundaries as settled in the Treaty of '83 1— 
nd we are told, to support this recommendation, that the 

ion of the disputed territory which is important as a con-| 
ting link between New-Brunswick and the Canadas is 
omparatively of little value. It is not of much consequence 
oD us, but of vast importance to England, from its situation; 
ore, in a becoming spirit of kindness, we will yield up 

at portion to her, and thus settle the vexed question amica- 
ly! Besides, John Bull is biustering a little upon our 
Northern frontier, and threatening a little at Washington, and 

e very much fear that if we do not make the compromise 

» shall be involved in a war with him. Is such the language 
jo be used by men conscious of their rights and proud of their 
iberty, boasting as they do that they are governed by princi- 
le, and that in defence thereof they are ready to sacrifice 
ife and fortune ? ; 

We heard no talk of compromise with the poor Cherokees. 
Jur Government was ready to act towards them wpon princi- 
ple; she would have her pound of flesh. Why? The Cher- 
kees were weak : there was no danger of a war; there was 

» thought, therefore, of referring the dispute to the arbitra- 

nt of a third party. And although the Seminoles occupy 

that portion of the Territory of Florida which is uninhabitable 
by the whites, principle and the honor of the nation demands 


| 
} 





they should be driven out. Nothing is said of compro-# 


recorded by history? Why are not efficient measures taken 
to prepare for an active and energetic defence !—or, if neces- || 
sary, for an offensive war? For if we have a war with Eng- | 
land now, her power must be swept from the Conunent—our | 
safety for the future will depend upon it. We are answered || 
that there is no enemy to oppose. No enemy! when his can- | 
non are alreasly planted within our borders, ready to send forth | 
their iron arguments upon a moment's warning? Noenemy! | 
And are we then to wait patiently for the enemy till he presents 
himself at our very doors and asks admittance with fixed bay- | 
onet? No! let us meet him upon the frontier; and when we | 
do meet him— =“ Leaden rain and iron hail, 
Let his welcome be.” 
Let us meet hin with his own arguments—erect fort for fort, 
and battery for battery, that we may be prepared to speak in 
a language which, when uttered, is big with meaning, and 
carries that upon its breath which is more powerful to con- 
vince than empty wind. When we are thus prepared for bat- | 
tle, we shall also be fully prepared for negotiation ;—then s|.all 
we be ready to demand right and.to redress wrong. _—Rus. 
April, 1840. 





A National Convention—countermanded.—The friends of 
the National Administration in this State held a Convention at 
Albany on the 9th inst. and appointed Delegates to a ‘* Dem- 
ecratic National Convention” to nominate candidates for 
President and Vice-President. Samuel Beardsley of Utica 
was President, and John A. Dix and William M. Oliver were 
the Senatorial Delegates appointed. 

But, from the tenor of the latest advices from Washington, 
Boston, Concord, and other places, we infer that the party 
will hold no National Convention this year for the purpose 
indicated, but will support Mr. Van Buren for President and 
such for Vice President in cach State as will 





station in their passage up and down the river. When ahorse 
was stolen, it was brought to Brown’s and sold to him, gener- 
ally in the presence of some of the fraternity, who would 
| swear to his purchase, and immediately run off. Some horses 

had been lately stolen, and were traced to his possession, 
| which, upon demand, he refused to give up or account for. 
| A warrant was then taken out and placed in the hands of 
the Sheriff, who attempted to arrest him; but he, having for- 
tified his house, and having a party of some twenty or thirty 
men with him, refused to be taken. The Sheriff thereupon 
sumffioned a posse of citizens to attack the house, and on their 
approach, the party within it fired upon them, killing one 
The Sheriff's party returned the fire, and several dis- 
charges enaued, in the course of which, of the thieves, Brown 
and Thomas Fariey were killed, and Burtis, Welsh, and sev- 
eral others severely wounded ; and of the Sheriff's party, Mr. 
Palmer, Mr. Vaughn, and Mr. Maxwell were killed; E. Day 
and John Brink mortally, and Messrs. Welsh, Collins, Beatty, 
and Gen. McDonald fess dangerously, wounded. The Mr. 
Fariey, killed in Brown’s house, was supposed to have 
been a traveler, in no way connected with the thieves. 

A subsequent account mentions in addition to the deaths 
noted above, those of S. Burtis, of the banditti; and Mr. 
Brink, Gen. McDonald, Mr. Beatty, and John Parker of the 
Sheriff’s party. Col.Collins, represented to be badly wounded, 





man 


| resides in Wisconsin, and was President of the Council of 


that Territory. Gen. McDonald was door-keeper of the Iowa 
House of Representatives. 


The Croton Rioters.—The civil authorities of Westches- 
ter County have arrested about twenty of these ruffians. A 
detachment of artillery from this city has been on duty during 
the week in the vicinity, to protect the laborers who continue 
to perform their duties. 


The Friends of Gen. Harrison in this City will celebrate 
the Raising of the Siege of Fort Meigs in May 1813, by 
great gathering, oration, &c. on Friday the 8th of May.— 
The citizens of this and other States are invited to attend. 

_—————S 

(F An application was made last week to the Comptroller 
to procure an injunction to be laid on the City Trust and 
Banking Company, and to have its affairs wound up, which 
bas been granted. 
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a ena 
LATEST FROM EUROPE. | The Russian Government has recently sent, as the Sud of 


By the arrival, on Tuesday, ef the packet ship Gladiator, || Marscilles states, some magnificent presents of ecclesiastical 
from London, intelligence is received from that port to the | ornaments to the Greek Patriarchs of Antioch, Alexandri 
25th, and from Paris to the 23d, of March. The news is by sry : 


no means important. The same dearth of business, and con- advices from Berlin of the 13th inst. state that the Rus- 
sequent suffering among the laboring classes, prevailed in the | sian expedition against Khiva, was encountering many im- 
manufacturing districts of England and France, as at the | pedimets in its march—the Khan having caused all the bridges 
previous advices. We give below the most interesting items | over the numerous streams, canals, and drains which inter- 
to be found in the papers. | sect the country, to be destr vyed. Wood being scarce, the 
PS | Russians procured the means of re-establishing the communi- 
SUSLAND. cations ; and being constantly harrassed by the cavalry of the 

The operation of the Penny Postage law has been to in- | Usbecks, their p has been slow. 
crease the number of letters received in the London District, | The Univers publishes a letter from St. Petersburgh, which 
in five weeks ending 10th January, 405,076, or about 44 per pte the nego ae — ae 
cent, and to diminish the revenue £16,287, or about 35 per | from the Greek Established Church to any other religion shall 
cent. In the next five weeks, ending 14th February, the | be subject to certain penalties ; and that all ecclesiastics guilty 
increase of letters was nearly one half, and the diminution || of such _an offence shall be proceeded against by the civil tri- 
of revenue £15,768, or about 32 per cent. These results, —— a of yn —- ae of _— 
In the House of Commons, March 9th, Mr. J. A. Smith | to be the husband of the Grand Duchess Olga, youngest 
asked what was the object of the Naval and Military prepa- | daughter of the Emperor. This marriage is said to have been 
rations now going on in India ? arranged long since between the late Duke of Nassau and the 


: Emperor Nicholas. 
Lord J. Russell answered, that they were to obtain repara- \ GREECE. 


tion for the insults and injuries offered to Her Majesty’s Su- Let from A of the 29th ultimo afford new 
perintendent and Her Majesty’s subjects by the Chinese Gov- |) ner y set Kine ian Sipe iad ben of 
ernment ; they were to obtain for the Merchants trading with || of his Majesty's enmity to France and England. Alarmed for 
China an indemnification for the loss of their property, in- | hi. own safety, the King had for a . his ob- 
curred by threats of violence offered by persons under ao servance of the plan Inid down by Capo d’Istrias, and had 
direction of the Chinese Government ; and, lastly, they were | even dismissed grand conspirator, Glarakis, but repented 
to obtain @ carte oouray that persons and Property in future || the very next day, and continued near his person Gennaios 
trading in China should be protected from insult or myery, Colocotroni and his party, although within the week preceding 
= — gg commerce should be maintained upon || the date of our letter a gens’darme. a creature of Colocotroni's. 

ath Hew of Common, March 2, Lard She Ran ag ye a cg ic Meo 
brought forward a bill for the union of the two Canadas under |) -ouraging them or i cased Ritieean iain Ps 
one Provincial Government. It provides that the United House | —- aap cg otic i _ 


z focoreg = 4 — tents - nner “rl Letters received in Paris from the Hague give rise to much 


“- a — | uneasiness respecting the course of events in case the 
£500 Payee qualification. The House to be elected || of the King with the Countess d’Oultremont takes place. it 
for four years, as now. The Upper House, or Legislative | was supposed that his Majesty had yielded to the advice of 
Council, to be appointed for life, as at present. The Noble || );, child the opinion of his Ministers, and the public 
Lord also adverted to the Clergy Reserve Bull, to the abstract || Ving : 1 by the press, in giving ap the il ‘sed 
question of a Church Establishment, and to the necessity of | match, and that Madame d’Oultremont had gone into Italy as 
passing that bill to satisfy the people of Canada. He said | 14. beat 


__aeaaitheg . roof of that determination. It seems now, however, 
the Ministers, if not overruled by Parliament, were prepared | chat the (ing is determined to marry this Belgian lady; and 
to give their assent to the bill. 


| the Dutch nobility and people are so irritated on the subject, 





RUSSIA. 





Petitions for the repeal of the corn laws continued to be that it is apprehended some national calamity will be the im- || 


presented to Parliament in great numbers. j matinee consequence. Indeed, these letters go so far as to 
Lord John Russell has declared that it would be scarcely | 88y that the King will be requested to abdicate, and that if he 


: ; ‘ «1. | should refuse to do so on the first demand strong measures 
an et oe hort esti if the whole British | will be resorted to compel him io relinquish the throne. 


| CHINA. 
FRANCE. \ A letter inthe London Mercantile Journal, dated Tongkoo, 
The Emperor of Morocco has declared war against the | Dec. 14th. says: : . 
French Government, and that he takes part with Abd-el-Kader. | anda r aie d k . ing the meee ie 
In consequence, orders have been transmitted bythe Minister bmg ne tea A ent sony, angen 


‘ ships Thomas Coults and Royal Saxon, which are allowed to 
of Marine to Admiral Rozamel, to send a force to the coast trade. The Americans are reaping a rich harvest, and the 
of Africa. 


| transhipping trade is brisk; the captain of an Amencan veasel 
The dearth of corn had been nigh occasioning some dis- 


entered the port with 2000 bales of cotton, and offered to re- 
a : tea a 
Gilinees et Reine, Guia ee st alaateiat all turn to Tongkoo, and re-enter the port with a similar cargo. 
the dearness of corn had also occurred at Caen. i 


t MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCT. 

The correspondent of the London Times, under date of | The committee of the Athenwum Club have elected M. 
Paris, March 23d, says: efforts have been made to induce ' Guizot, the French Ambassador, an honorary member of their 
— — ny wh and M. Duchatel to join the late society. Several noblemen, gentlemen, and men of science 
Ministers, but they have not been successful, although each of | ),.. : . ubseq invited his E. 
those three personages and their friends will with heart and ate ne wr —— ‘ a ae enn 

dinner, to be given as a tribute to his literary fame. 


hand oppose the present Ministry. Another and still more | 
menacing fact than the continued hostility of MM Soult, Mole, | The theological students of the University of Edinburgh, 
and Duchatel, has, however, transpired—namely, the recon- || recently gave a public breakfast in honor of the birthday of 


cuiation of the party known as ‘the 221,’ and their pledge |p, Chalmers, when it was 8 i 1 
eanethendin to coh fone dhe S@iaiatesn oe | ° . greed to present @ congratulatory 
money seslide, ine balatove en thosscst wee address to the Rev. Doctor on the occasion of his attaining 
Hence the very best informed persons, those who twenty- | his 62d year, and praying that he might long be spared to 
four hours — deemed M. Thiers secure of a respectable | promote the great objects which he had at heart, and to which 
majority, consider it now questionable that he will have a ma- | },. ‘ is life, vi ath 
jority at all. On that division, theretore, depends the fate of | "4 “¥ ns as — ue rat _ - i a 
the ministry, and possibly (some say) that of the existing |™°T! and religious well-being is fellow men. Dr. Chal- 
monarchy. The king is ready and willing to accept the re- | mers himself was not present, having refrained from accepting 
— of — and so far advanced is the organiza- the invitation on account of its academical impropriety, and 
tion of a new Cabinet, in anticipation of it, that it would be | the danger of his appearence in so pu’ li ; 
bew ’ g , public a manner being 
gazetted within twenty-four hours of that event. | misconstrued by those to whom he was opposed in principle 


Eee J pp eeea: - ,. | in regard to the Church controversy now going on in Scotland. 
ae are in a very precarious state: there is no || A deputation waited on Dr. Chalmers at bis residence the 
money in the Treasury. same afternoon, and presented the address, which was acknow 
The Chamber of Deputies is at last constituted. M. Istu- ledged in the most warm-hearted and affectionate manner by 


ritz has been chosen President large jority. » : ; ‘ 
other members of the bureau ee thaw » Pom, from ™..- the justly revered and high-minded Professor. 














the same party. Madrid is tranquil. The i . from Mr. Daniels, R. A., the celebrated painter of oriental scenery, 
the provinces is mostly a of satisfactory nature. The state of | died on the 16th of March at his residence at Kensington, 
siege has been raised. The decensed was in his 92d year. 


* A Rotterdam paper of March 13th says: that city has jx 

been visited by Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, of London, who is 1», 
known for her indefatigable exertions to improve the mo 
condition of prisoners. She examined the prison for youth, 
criminals, and gave directions for the religious and mor) ,) 
struction of the children in it. Having conversed a long tin! 
with the members of the board, she could not refrain in} 
exp tesing her satisfaction, with an ardent wish to see inp.) 
duced into her own country an institution the first example 
which was given to Europe by Germany. 

Mr. Wallack, late manager of the National Theatre in 
city, had been sojourning for a few days with his family,« 
Brighton. 

The Viceroy of Egypt, has offered to the Pope, four r 
nificent columns, each upwards of 13 feet in hight, cut fre 
a quarry of alabaster, discovered a few ago. They an) 
ee ect yaa new church of Saint Paul at Rom 

splendid present has been accepted by his Holiness, ad 
to tn be eampeped'vo Rome os his emenso. 

“ At no period,” the Mayence Gazette observes, “ws 
emigration to North America so considerable as at presex 
The emigrants, are in general families in easy circumstance 
some even rich, and whole caravans of them are daily pe 
ing through this town. The Americans will be delight! 

their new colonists, as most of them are » betel 
men, between 20 and 30 years of age. On the 13th and le 
instant, upwards of 6000 left the enviruns of Ae 
for Havre by land. Only a short time ago, 60 persons fne 
Bingen, Upper Hesse and Rhenish Prussia, took the am — 


the Grand Duchy of Baden.” PB 

The Charge d’ Affaires of the Untted States has just 
cluded a treaty of Commerce with the Porte, based on de 
lof the 16th August, 1833. 
| A letter from Presburg states, that a proposition made by 
|the deputy of Pesth, to grant the rights of naturalization » 
} all the Jews of Hungary, and also all the other rights of 
\j by those who are not of the order of nobles, has bea 
| by the Diet without a dissentient voice. 

OLIERE.—The house where this celebrated dramate| 
died, on the 17th of February, 1673, Rue Richelieu, 38,» 
announced for hire. 
— 


FROM VERA CRUZ. 

By the schooner Kathleen, arrived at New-Orleans on th 
13th instant, Vera Cruz papers were received to the 30th ¢ 
March. They contain no accounts of any recent conflicts be | 
tween the two parties which divide the population of the) 
jcountry, though it is incidentally acknowledged that in tr 
| tabhshed. 
| The old soldiers’ have presented to the Mexican Congres 
|a petition asking for pay. They set forth that they have na 
| received 
| they are naked and starving, and pray that a smal! part of the 
\duties on imports may be appropriated to their use. The 
| editor of the Monitor expresses a doubt whether, af the prayer 
| should be vted, the soldiers would reap any benefit, it beug 
| notorious that the collectors get all the money they can, avd 
do what they please with it; at all events, the people are 
| the dark as to the money received by the Government offieens 


this port on Wednesday, from Valparaiso, whence she sail 
on the 4th February. She brought-$300,000, including $13 
000 in specie. The Correspondent of the Journal of Cor 
merce, writing from Valparaiso under date of Feb. 3, says: 

“ We have a large number of arrivals from England Frame 
and Spain. During the month of January, no less than 7? 


from round Cape Horn and the Southward. Goods, as yet 
have not fallen much, merely because there has been litt ¢ | 
no business; but the stocks of European goods, and partic 
larly British, are very heavy, and when there is a demand f« 
the lee coast, which willincrease competition, goods must ft! 
very considerably. There is a fair prospect of British goo! 
being sold before long as low as they can be obtained at hom 

“The U. S. frigate Columbia, Com. Read, and the Jol 
Adams, arrived here a few days since from the Sandwit 
Islands. Both vessels will sail in about a week for Calle | 
and from thence will proceed tothe United States. The Fs 
mouth will sail from Callao about the 13th Mareh for this pot 
where she will remain about 10 days and then return to tl 
United States. 


Postscript to Quarto Edition. 
Saturday Morning, April D. 
The ‘ Democratic National Convention,’ is to be held afv' 
all. The last ‘Globe’ briefly announces that it will assemble 
at Baltimore on Tuesday the Sth of May. 
0S” We have nothing from Vinainta this morning, exer?! 
(by the Globe) a return from a single precinct in Fairfax Co 
which is 76 Adm. to 35 Opp.—a decided Adm. gain. 











| Province of Yucatan the Federal system is adopted and & | 


any thing from Government for many years; thet 


rl 
Latest rrom tHe Paciric.—The ship Congress arrived F 


vessels of all descriptions entered this port, mostly however 
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7 The Ofice of the New-Yeorker is remeved from 
m No. 1 to No. 30 Ann-street, between Nassau and William. 


(CF We send this week our Exoravep TiTLe-Pace to all 

subscribers to the last Volume of our Quarto Edition. If any 

fail to receive it, we ask them to favor us with immediate 

ice of the fact. In consequence of a delay in the printing of 

Plat#, some subscribers will receive their numbers two or 
days later than usual. 





We Inst week submitted to our readers Mr. N. P. Willis’s 
mirable essay entitled ‘ Unwritten Music’; and from our 
ository of neglected treasures we have drawn for our pres- 
t number the celebrated master-piece of Charles Sprague, 
‘uRIosITY.’ 
Mr. Sprague is, by many sound critics, considered the best 
t our country has yet produced. We are unwilling to sc- 
d to him this titie: the philosophic muse of Bryant claims 
highest admiration: but every judge of poetic excellence 
nst admit that ‘ Curiosity,’ the “Shakspeare Ode,’ and the 
other pieces which the banker bard of the New-England 
ital has given to the public, would add to the good repu- 
jon of any author who has written in the English language. 
Curiosity’ has shared a fate by no means singular among 
effusions of American poets. It has been read and ad- 
-d abroad, as the production of a foreign mind, and loudly 
ised by critics who take but slight pains to conceal their 
tempt for every thing acknowledged as American. In 
cutta, three or four years ago, it was published as an orig- 
| work of an English officer, with oo other alteration than 


erasure of some few American names and the substitution | 


others in their places—as Scott for Cooper, Chalmers 
Channing, &c. and in this form it was republished in 
ndon. 
The critical reader will, we think, find some passages in 
uriosity’ in the happiest vein of Pope. We mean not that 
American satirist is by any means an imitator of the En- 
h model, but that the same vigor of thought and felicity of 
pression characterize alike Sprague’s and some of Pope’s 


t performances. But it is needless to analyze or to praise 1 


uriosity.’ As this isthe first time it has ever appeared ina 
riodical, it will doubtless be studicd by all our readers ; the 

guage of panegyric has already been exhausted upon it. 
We have placed it under the bead, ‘ Cotemporary Ameri- 
an Poetry,’ and we intend at an early dey to publish the resi- 
u> of Mr. Sprague’s poems in the same connection, together 
ith the best effusions of those bards throughout the Union 
ho have added to the National reputation. 





The Centenary of Printing.—Some four or five years ago 
remember to have read an account of the celebration, at 
dinburgh, Scotland, of the four hundrédth anniversary of the 
iscovery of the Art of Printing, in which Campbell, Rogers, 
hristopher North,’ and many other distinguished personages 
rticipated. We thought then that the festival was observed 
advance of the appropriate time, and a pamphlet published 
bon after by a German antiquarian confirmed our belief and 
inted to the summer of 1840 as the true anniversary. We 
glad to find that the glorious event is this year to be ap- 
priately commemorated ia several parts of Europe and 
merica. At Leipsic, the center of the literary world, the 
th, 25th and 26th of June have been designated as the time, 
several eminent writers are engaged on odes, orations and 
stories, preparatory to the celebration. In the Cathedral of 
Bavans, at Herlem,—the same cathedral of which Jans 
entius, the putative inventor, was Koster (undertaker) 
1440—an oratorio to be called ‘ Licht Von Himmel’ is to 
e performed ; and we see by the Boston Post that Felix Men- 
rlsohn Bartholdy is writing a musical drama for the same 
asion at Leipsic. We believe that preparations are making 
London also for an appropriate observance of the centenary. 
The printers of Boston, we sce, are following the example 
pf their European brethren. Their societies have appointed 
necessary committees, and they will doubtless worthily 
ommemorate the discovery. We hope similar measures will 
be adopted in this city. Col. Stone of the Commercial, who 
$ au fait in these matters, should be called on for an oration ; 
Bryant and Benjamin for odes; and all connected with the 
press solicited in some manner to participate in the jubilee. 


LITERARY—DOMESTIC. 





Memoirs and Letters of Madame Malibran: By the 
Countess de Merlin.—The lives of actors are pleasant read- 
ing. The dramatic fraternity see much of the landscape of 
life, and of its most attractive and picturesque portions. They 
have generally a rich store of anecdotes and personal adven- 
ventures, which they relate in the most engaging manner, 80 
that it is difficult to decide whether the accomplished artist is 
most attractive on the stage, in the social circle, or as a maker 
of books. The ‘player men,’ as a chimney sweep styled 
David Garrick and one of his cotemporaries, are models for 
biographers ; they rehearse their own and their associates’ ad- 
ventures with admirable effect, and make ‘ the soul of wit’ to 
shine through every page. Tate Wilkinson’s Life and his 
‘GWandering Patentee’ are excelient ; the ‘ Gentlemen Come- 
dian’ of Holcroft, Riley's ‘ Itinerant,’ Quin's piquant green- 
room stories, and O’Keefe’s ‘ Memoirs’ are all most readable 
and well-seasoned dishes; Garrrick’s Life and Letters are 
better ; and the more modern histories of Charles Mathews 
and some half dozen others are not at all inferior to the older 
models. The Countess de Merlin’s book forms not an excep- 
tion to the general excellence of its class. Though chiefly cele} 
brated as a singer, as 


—— ‘an embodied tone, 
A living voice, and breathing harmony,’ 


Madame Malibran was an actress, and her life was made up 
of the adventures and excitements which customarily distin- 
| guish the careers of persons uf her profession. She was the 
| Queen of Song, the most brilliant star of the Garcia galaxy, 
which has made Europe vocal for the last ten or fifteen years. 
She was in all respects a woman of genius, and distinguished 
| for the most commendable social characteristics: justice, 
truth and intelligent benevolence. Her morality was Euro- 


| pean, i deed ; her husband, (whom she married in this city, 





where he was a French importer, in 1826,) was not go much 
her idol as to shut out al! other divinities from her heart; but 
she exerted her fine capacities with cheerfulness for many a 
weary month to extricate him from his pecuniary embar- 
rassments, and continued always to show him more regard 
than he could justly claim. But we have not space for an 
lanalysis of the volumes. Those who recollect the visit of 
their heroine to our city some fifteen or sixteen years ago will 
| be sure to read them, and all may find in them knowledge and 
jentertainment. (Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard: for sale 
| by Carvills.) 





street, announces as forthcoming immediately ‘ The Harrison 
Almanac, for 1841,’ to contain in addition to the ordinary 
calendar matter, the most striking incidents in the life of Gen. 
Harrison, etc. illustrated profusely with fine wood engravings. 


New Enbventions. 





many of our citizens as a Lecturer on Phrenology, has spent 
the last three years in Louisiana, devising apparatus for the 
cheaper and more perfect manufacture of sugar from the cane. 
He has at length completed and patented his improvements, 
by which half the labor of sugar-boiling will be saved and the 
product come forth perfectly and purely white, instead of the 
earthy brown hue which our new sugars uniformly present. 
So complete is his success that many planters have ordered 
his apparatus already, and we learn that Hon. Wm. C. Pres- 
ton has offered $30,000 for the patent, which was declined. 
Patents have been secured both in London and Madrid, so as 
to secure the right from piracy throughout the West Indies. 


Invulneradle Steam Battery.—Mr. Clinton Roosevelt of 
this City has invented an Invuinerable Steam Battery for the 
defence of Harbors, maritime Cities, &e. This Battery is 
locomotive, impregnable, carrying four spiteful cannon, and 
twenty saucy mortars, each vomiting the most unamiable and 
indigestible materials, such as chain-balls, fire-balls, sheets of 
flame, &c. We know little of the science of war, but a slight 
inspection of Mr. R.’s diagrams has convinced us that it will 
be a great deal more wholesome in the inside of the Batttery 
when in operation than abreast of it. Mr. R. has a variety 
of other pleasantries in the same line, which we hope to notice 
hereafter. A memorial is in circulation praying Congress to 
construct e Battery on his plan, which we trust will prevail. 


Gov. Shannon, of Ohio, arrived in this City on Tuesday. 











and took lodgings at Howard's Hotel, Broadway. 


The Harrison Almanac.—Mr. J. P. Griffing, 56 Gas-| 


Manufacture of Sugar.—Dr. R. H. Collyer, known to || 


Literary Intelligence. 
AMERICAN. 
J. Griffin, of Brunswick, Me. has in press a volume to be 
christened the ‘ Bowdoin Poets,’ and to contain selections 
from the writings of the most distinguished alumni of Bowdoin 
College. That institution has sent out within a few years 
many brilliant minds. Among them, Professor Longfellow of 
|| Cambridge, Seba Smith of this city, Nathaniel Deering and 
C. S. Davis of Portland, George Evans, M.C. of Gerdner, 
William Cutter, and several others, are known as writers of 
verse, and will doubtless appear in the forthcoming collection. 
‘ Highways and Byways,’ by T. C. Grattan, Esq-has been 
published in three closely printed volumes, by Mr. George 
Roberts, in Boston, and by Wiley and Putnam, in this city. 
Mr. Grattan is Her British Majesty’s Consul at Boston, and 
since the commencement of his official residence in that city 
he has rendered himself highly popular with all classes of 
|| citizens. The present edition of his well known sketches of 
| continental life and manners includes the two series originally 
||issued in six volumes, with an original introduction and co 
1 pious notes. 
‘ Four Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,’ deliv 
jered before the junior members of the Society of Friends, in 
|| Southwark, by the celebrated Joseph John Gurney, of Eng- 
| land, have been published in Philadelphia. 
|| Mr. E. S. Thomas, well known as the Editor of the Cin- 


|| cinnati Evening Post, has in press and nearly ready for pub- 
| lication, his ‘ Reminiscences,’ in two octavo volumes. The 
| Charleston Courier notices the presence of the veteran chron- 
|| icler in that city, where he formerly resided, for the purpose 
} of obtaining subscriptions. 
The Monthly Chronicle is the title of a new periodical of 
|| some merit, justcommenced by S. N. Dickinson, Boston. 
| Another edition of Dr. Webster's Quarto Dictionary is now 
in press in Hartford. This edition is to be in two volumes, 
| large octavo. It can thus be afforded at a moderate price, 
|| while the size will be more corivenient than that of the former 
(edition, and the type still large enough fordistinctness. It will 
| probably be completed next winter. 
|| Wiley & Putnam have published a valuable manual for 
| young men, entitled ‘ A Course of Reading, for the use of the 
| Mercantile Library Association,’ drawn up by Chancellor 
| Kent. 
| Tea & Blanchard of Philadelphia have published an ele- 
| gant six volume edition of the works of Mrs. Hemans, edited 
|| by Mrs. Sigourney. 
i} FOREIGN 
| G.*P. R. James has published ‘The Life and Times of 
Louis XIV.’ in four octavo volumes. 
| Mr. Benson E. Hill's ‘ Playing About,’ will shortly appear. 
The author’s ‘ Recollections of an Artillery Officer,’ ‘ Home 
i Service,’ and‘ Pinch of Snuff,’ have sethim high among English 
|| comic prose writers. His forthcoming volumes will contain, 
|| it is said, more dialects, jests, adventures, than their forerun- 
| ners, with pathetic and critical passages, to give them value 
with the general reader. 

The work on ‘ Banks and Circulation,’ by Mr. Condy Raguet, 
of Philadelphia, has been translated into the French language 
and published at Paris. The task is said to have been ac 
complished by a pensioner of the Bank of France, with & 
view to advance in some way the interests of that institution. 

The ‘ Consulate and Empire,’ the literary enterprise of 
Thiers, must for a time remain in abeyance in consequence of 
his elevation to the Premiership. He is to receive one hundred 
thousand dollars when he delivers the manuscript of the ten 
volumes. 

The booksellers of Paris have united to recommend to the 
Ministry to adopt a measure acknowledging the copyright of 
foreign as well as native authors, and forbidding foreign or 
clandestine editions. 

OF The loss of the State dam above Troy, carried away By 
the great Spring freshet, is severely felt by the manufacturers 
in the vicinity. The Flouring Mills, Cotton Factory and other 
works are suspended in consequence of it, and unless it is re- 
paired with activity as soun as the river falls, the business de- 
pendent upon it must suffer much by this detention. 

03” The ‘ Troy,’ steamer, was safely launched at that city 
last Saturday. She is probably the longest steam ship im the 
world. She will run direct between this city and Troy. 
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Personal News. 

Henry Montgomery, Esq., late editor of the ‘ Columbia 
Courent,’ has undertaken the conduct of the Harrisburgh, 
(Pa.) Chronicle. 

The Chevalier de Gerstner, an eminent German engineer, 


and well known in this country by his work ou the Railroads || 


of the United States and Belgium, published last year in Cin- 


SEs 


DEATH OF JUDGE WHITE. 

Hvucn Lawson Wuire, the venerable and distinguished 
Ex-Senator from Tennessee, is no more! He died of con- 
sumption at his residence in Knoxville on Friday the 10th 
|inst. aged — years. His health has been feeble for some years, 
and was shaken by the fatigues of a winter journey to Ten- 
nessee and back again ; and he remarked to a friend at Wash- 
ington last December, on receiving the Instructions of the 





cinnati, died suddenly in Philadelphia, on the 12th inst. of ap- 
oplexy. | 

Rev. Joseph I. Foot, formerly of this State, has been un- | 
animously appointed President of the Washington College, | 
in Tennessee. 


Hon. John C. Wright has become one of the editors of 


the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, in the place of the late Charles | 


Hammond, Esq. Mr. Wright was formerly a Member of || 


Congress and is one of the ablest political writers in the west. 
Hon. Richard Biddle has formally announced to his con- 
stituents of the Allegheny District, Pa. his determination to 
withdraw from Congress at the close of his present term. 
Rev. Mr. Newton, said to be the most celebrated Methodist 
preacher in England, is shortly expected to arrive in this coun- 
try. He will attend the Annual Conference in Baltimore. 
Monsieur Alexander Vattemare is expected in this city 
shortly, from the South. He has been successful in his pro- 
fessional tour, and has made some progress in his scheme for 
the advancement of a system of exchanges. The Legislature 





| Tennessee Legislature which constrained him to resign, that 
he should never again visit Washington. The remark was 
prophetic ; he has died a private citizen, but in the fullness 
_of honors and of years. We publish at length the proceed- 
ings of the Senate on receiving the intelligence of his death. 
| They were as follows: 
IN SENATE. ...Monpay, April 20. 
As soon as the Senate met this morning, and the journel had 
| been read— 
| Mr. Axperson, of Tenn. rose and said: Mr. President: I 
| rise to perform a very pate duty ; and adverting to the cir 
;cumstances in which I last saw the distinguished individual 
|of whom I am about to speak, it is exceedingly unexpected to 
| me. I received, sir, this morning, a few moments before I 
| took my seat in this chamber, a letter from a friend at Knox- 
| ville, announcing the death of Judge Wuits; and al 
| we had recent intelligence of his enfeebled health, I had still 
| hoped that it might be restored, and his life protracted far be- 
|, yond the present hour. 
| In rising, sir, to move the adoption of the resolutions which 
| I shall submit to S upon this occasion, in relation to 
|| this distinguished man, it is not improper to recite briefly a 








of Louisiana has appropriated $6000, to be used in collecting || few of the leading facts of his history. 


such curiosities as can be found within the State ; a portion | 
of the same to be exchanged for those from foreign countries. | 
Lord Charles Wellesley, son of the Duke of Wellington, 


In doing this, it is not inappropriate to remark that he was 
a member of this body during the early part of this session, 
and has often received here the honorable distinction of pre- 


\cised a very peculiar control. 


am sure every Senator will feel, in the emotions which 

his o-vn bosom, an apology for my desire to relieve my on, 
aa bavleg exten to the virtues and talents, the long y, 

ne nnd great usfulnen, of Judge Warts. 
ly infancy youth were spent in a region contiguon, 

the sphere of his earlier fame and usefulness. As long «| 
can remember any thing, I remember the deep confidence |, 
had inspired as a wise and upright Judge, in which station , 





|man ever enjoyed a reputation, or established 

| implicit reliance in his abilities and honesty. wel 

| antique sternness and mgr in his character.> By a gene 

| consent he was called . Subsequently, at a period of og 
public affairs very analogous to the present, he occupied 

|| sition which placed him at the head of the financial inecs, 


|| tions of East Tennessee. He sustained them by his individu 
jcharacter. The name of Hugh L. White was a guanm 
| that never failed to attract confidence. Institutions were sy 
|| tained by the credit of an individual, and the only wealth 
|| that individual was his character. From this more liming) 
| — of usefulness and reputation he was first brought » | 
} is a enepram stage as a member of an imporny 
| ex jon on the Spanish treaty, in which he was associenm 
|| with Mr. Tazewell and Mr. King. His learning, his abiley, | 
| his firmness and industry immediately extended the sphere of 
1 is reputation to the boundaries of the country. Upon t» 
| completion of that duty, he came into this Senate. Of by 
|, career here I need not speak. His grave and venerable for: 
| is even now before us—that air of patient attention, of gry, 
|| deliberation, of unrelaxed firmness. Here his position ward 
) the highest—beloved, respected, honored ; always in his phe 
—always prepared for the business in hand—always bringy 
to it the treasured reflections of a sedate and vigorous unde 
standing. Over one department of our deliberations he as 
In the management of @ © 
complex and difficult relations with the Indians we all dee 
red to him, and to this he addressed hi If with ’ 
labor, and with a wisdom and patient benevolence that jc 





| siding over its deliberations; and the proceeding which I pro- | fed and vindicated the confidence of the Senate. 


é 


has been staying some time in Savannah, Georgia. | pose, I am informed by some of the more experienced mem- 

(> A Naval Court Martial is ordered, for the trial of Cam- rete et re is = the analogy of those rules under | 

. - : . | which we offer t courtesy to the memery of our de- | 

modore Jesse D. Elliott. It will assemble at Philadelphia, i 1 ag - oe mg there is not one of all by 

on the 25th May. Com. Jacob Jones is President, and John | whom I am surrounded who will not, under the circum- 

M. Read, Esq., of Philadelphia, Judge Advocate. jstances, most cheerfully extend the tribute of regard to his 
{> Pierre d’ Alessandro is officially announced in the Globe || character. 


In private life he was amiable and ardent. The current d 
his feelings was warm and strong. His long familiarity wit 
public affairs had not damped the natural ardor of his te: 
ment. We all remember the deep feeling with which he » 
recently took leave of this body, and how profoundly th — 
feeling was reciprocated. The good-will, the love, the respec 





of the 18th as Vice Consul of Sardinia, for the State of Mas- 


He emigrated at an early day to Tennessee, while yet a | 


which we bestowed upon bim then, now give depth and 


sachusetts, Rhode Island, New-Hampshire and Maine, to re- || youth, and settled near to the very town in which his remains 


ergy to the mournful feelings with which we offer a solem 





side at Boston. 

I We notice in the Boston Daily Advertiser a petition to 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, of David Sears, 
Esq. and Miriam C. Sears, his wife, and Ellen Grand d’Haut- 
ville, their daughter, who was married some time since in 
Switzerland to a distinguished individual, for a divorce, and 
the liberty of retaining the child, on the ground of alleged 
ill-treatment to said Elilen, and non-fulfilment of the marriage 
contract. 

> The New-England (Hartford) Review notices a rumor 
chat Mrs. Jarvis, lady of the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, has petitioned 
the Court of Chancery of New-York for a divorce, with an 
appropriation of a part of his property in that city, and that 
the Rev. Dr. has been notified to appear and show cause why 
such petition shall not be granted. 


Mlonep, Markets, Lc. 
New-Yorx.—The shipments of Flour and Grain from our 
own port last week were small, in consequence of the light 
stock on hand, and the prospect of a reduction in prices by 








. 7 | tribute to his memory. 
|are now deposited. He was the descendant of a father who | ; ‘ Senate adjourned 
ey que in the patriotic struggles of our Revolution- || ambmmnaanmmatiapetcienes. am neha * ; 
i ary War, and who, in transferring his residence to Tennessee, | LATER FROM TEXAS. 
| brought with him the spirit of enterprise and love of country | A letter from Texas, published in the Baltimore Amerie, 
jj necessary to the settlement of a perilous frontier. He re- | describes a treacherous encounter between a body of Tem 
| ceived a classsical education, and soon turned his attention to | troops, under the personal direction of the Secretary of Wx, 
| the study of the law, and at once engaged with ardor and | and a party of the Cumanche Indians. It appears thts | 
| success in the pursuits of that profession. His associates, party of about sixty-five Indians bad arrived at San Anton, 
|from his youth up the period when he had entered upon the _ bringing with them Miss Lockhart, a little girl captured fre 
|duties of manhood, entertained for him the kindest and most || another tribe about eighteen months ago. Their avowed o> 
| sincere personal attachment, and were gratified at the rapid i) ject was to ransom their prisoner, and ascertain what would 
|| progress which he made in the confidence and favor of the | be paid for the return of other prisoners in their possession. 
|| public, in every thing that pertained to the duties of his pro- || Fhe Indians attended a council to which they had been ix- 
| fession. He was several times elected to the Legislature, || vited, twelve chiefs being assembled in a room, while the 
jand twice, I believe, sir, placed upon the Supreme bench of | others remained in the rear of the house. All at once a.com 
| the State. In all these stations he filled the measure of pri- | pany of Texan troops wsa marched into the room. On being 
jvate and of public expeotation. His mind was clear and told they were prisoners, the chiefs instantly made battle and | 
| vigorous, and took within its range a vivid perception of the | were ali shot. The Indians outside the house also attacked 
| peculiar duties which belonged to each position. Subsequently | the soldiers, but they were repulsed and captured, A smal 





} 


vernment by his appointment as a commissioner under a very | 


A by mounted men, and every fugitive killed but a reneged 
important treaty. 


The fidelity and ability with which he | Mexican. The loss of the Indinos amounted to thirty4e 


|| to this, he received a high mark of the confidence of our Gov-| number of them who escaped across the river were pursud | 


t 


reason of the large quantity expected in a few days through | executed that trust are well known to those who conferred || men, two women and three children. The Texan loss 


our State canals. 


Battimorz.—Two hundred thousand barrels of Flour || 


have been shipped from Baltimore, foreign and coastwise, | 
since the commencement of the year. 

There were shipped from Philadelphia for Liverpool last 
week, about 25,000 barrels of Flour, 26,000 bushels of wheat 
and 3,000 bushels of corn. 

New-Orteans.—Accounts from New-Orleans of the 11th 
inst. represent an active business in Cotton. The stock on 
hand is represented at 183,000 bales ; and prices, according | 
to the Liverpool classification, 





good and fair, 94 to 93; good and fine, 10}. The arrivals of | TY! the Hon. Huon L. 


| vated ground. 
|and I feel 
lot hi to his memory. He now lies buried, sir, in the country | 

his 


Flour were large, and a fair business at $3 87 to $4. 


The aggregate Specie of the New-Orleans Banks is $3,322,- 
807 ; Circulation $7,047,545; Individual deposits, $7,052,- 
881; Loans and discounts, $37,035,795, besides $10,920,440 
on Pledge of Bank Stock ; Capital paid in, $38,760,703. 

Pittssurcu.—Flour, at Pittsburgh only brings 2 dollars 
ee What is to become of the wheat-grow- 
ers 


——= 


it, and to those who felt, or in any way participated in its seven killed and eight wounded. 


n. 
It was after this that he was transferred to the higher dis- 


| tinction of a seat in this body; and [ am now surrounded by 


those who wha have served with him here, and who can fully | 


| appreciate his private and public worth, In all the personal 


relations of his life, at home and abroad, he stood upon ele- 


confident that every Senator will concur in this 


adoption, and I trust that we will pass unanimously the 
resolutions which I now submit. 
Mr. A. then sent to the table the following resolutions: | 


every mark 
body dari Fr ge into ; ps 
ly durin: wi into mourn one 
month, by the usual mode of wearing ange on the wy ba 

Resolved, ee That, as an additional mark of re- 
, ape for the memory of the Hon, Hucn L. Wurrte, the Senate 

ono adjourn. 

Mr. Preston, of S.C. said: I do not know, Mr. President, 
whether I am entitled to the honor I am about to assume in 
seconding the resolutions which have just been offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee in honor of his late distingui col- 
league ; and yet, sir, 1am not aware that any one present is 
more entitled to this melancholy honor, if it belongs to long 

admiration, 


acquaintance, to sincere , and to intimate inter- 





The Steam packet Columbia, arrived at New-Orleans a 


| the 12th inst. and brought intelligence samewhat later. The 
| Houston Morning Star says :— 


His private character was without reproach ; | ma which followed the 





| manches, to inform them 


of respect to the || the blood that has been s 
dia 


We wait with great impatience for another arrival from | 
San Antonio, as it will probably bring us accounts of the — 
tch of a messenger to the Cr 
our readiness to exchange pn 
oners with them. The majority among us appear to be i¢ 
norant of the great sufferings imposed upon the unfortuns? | 
women and childeen who are in bondage to these cruel sn 
ruthless savages. It is doubtful whnt course these devils wil 


: range as follows:—Ordinary) Resolved, unanimously, That the members of the Senate, from | pos te maa fe we os a when tay enn ee : 
54 to 6 cents; Middling, 63 to 7; Fair to fully fair, 8 to $4; | 8 sincere desire of i : 


Wheat ae 4 bran Poon amen pedis = se 
venge, and then make a dash u forces guardi 
taken at Bexar.” are 7 

No less than 230 vessels from the United States, arrived # 
Galveston last year; and 92 since the the 1st January, 184, 
up to the Ist of April. 

The Galveston Price Current of the 7th instant, quotes 
Texas Treasury Notes at 77 @ 80 per 


every commodity merely nomi 
limited demands prev more active operations. 

The Texan brig of war Galveston, arrived at Galveston 
the 9th inst. from Baltimore, in 26 days. Also, H. B. M. 








EF The Great Western is daily expected. 


course. If these circumstances do not entitle me to speak, I 


vier, Remaate, Sdn from Havana. Also, shiP 
York, Restenn Renton. 


sloop of war 
Virginia, of New- 
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Court for the Correction of Errors.—This morning, on 
mo of the Court, Mr. Verplanck called up the resolu- 
on which he offered at the last meeting of the on the 
ecision of the several causes under the General Banking 
w, declaring the opinion of the Court in relation to the 
gal character of the Associations under it. 
Several verbal modifications were suggested by Senators, 
changing the general sense of the resolution as originally 
the mover, when after some 


, Young, Ely, Dixon and Wager, the resolution was passed 
fallows : 
Resolved, That the associations in conformity 
ith the provisions of the act entitled “ An act to authorize 
» business of banking,” passed April Ist, 1838, are not bo- 
ies politic or corporate within the spirit and meaning of the 
onstitution. ; 

Affirmative—The Chancellor, the President of the Sena e 
d twenty Senators—22. : 
Negative—Senators Clark, Root and Wager—3. 

The Court determined to hold its next session at New-York, 


error only. 





late John Benjamin, Esq. and cousin of Meigs D. Benja- 
in, of this city, was killed last Saturday, by a negro laborer, 
Hempstead, Long Island. The Evening Signe! remarks: 


Mrs. Hall was a lady of mild and gentle address, and, at 
e time when she was so inhumanly butchered, said nothing 


excite the rage of the negro. He, it seems, had been for | 


me days under a dreadful religious excitement. On the 
wrning of the marder, as he now implies, he had a sure con- 
tion that he should be called upon in the course of the day 
murder Mrs. Hall. He said that he hoped she would not 
bme into the garden where he was working with his spade. 
‘hen he saw her coming, he went to the further part of the 
rden out of her way; but she followed and gave him some 
irections. She wished to have something done different from 
way in which the negro was doing it, and told him so. 
is answer was that he would rather do as he had begun. 
But,” answered the old lady, “ you know, Sandy, that you 


ust work as I desire you. You must suit me.” These were 


d his spade and struck it deep into her skull. Though 
blow was sufficient to cause dissolution, she walked sev- 
steps staggeringly towards the well; the negro followed 

nd struck her again with his spade onthe neck, This felled 
pr to the earth, and the infernal brute inflicted still another 


is spade, he instantly began to dance and cut antics in the 


he murderer made no attempt at escape, but submitted to 
rest. 





Fire at Kingston, U. C.—The steamer Telegraph, arrived 


disastrous conflagration at Kingston or the preceding night. 
The following buildings were consumed : 

Counter’s, McPherson & Crane's, and the Ottawa Com- 
nies’ Warehouses, with several buildings in their immediate 
icinity ; the entire square lying north of the Market, except 
e Commercial Bank and three stores next adjoining, front- 
g on South-street, and one small building on the easterly 
orner of the square. There were in all about seventy-five 
uldings consumed. 

Many persons were injured, and one man, it is supposed, 
as killed. A: tremendous explosion of gunpowder, which 
as in one of the warehouses, barning fragments 
ur and wide. 

An immense amount of pro; ry was destroyed, among 
‘hich was about 16,000 eat y flour; one schooner, the 
Lord Nelson,’ and one small steamboat, were consumed.— 

The fire is supposed by some to have originated from sparks 
blown from the chimney of the Telegraph. 


—— 


{> The Steamboat Utica now carries passengers to Albany 
Cheap | 


br fifty cents; and the other boats, for one dollar. 
gh 


Sudden Death.—-The Whig (printed at Athens, Georgia, ) | 


the 15th inst. records the death of Mr. D. C. Bell, whose 
mily resides in this city. The Whig says :—* The last time 
he was seen was on the 7th, when he appeared to be in good 
health and spirits; and as he of some business he had 
to transact at Scull Shoals, (his previous residence,) it was 
supposed, when on the next day his store was seen closed, 
that he had gone there. It was ascertained on the 14th that 


this was not the case, and a gentleman, whoentered his house | 


by a chamber window, found him in bed, dead. He appeared | 


to have died without a struggle, and, it is eu » on the 
night of the 7th. Mr. Bell was a native of , 
and at the time of his death about 43 of age. He had 


® wife and family in New-York. He fas an honest, upright 
and inoffensive man, and the respect shown to his OXe 
hibits the estimation in which he was held." 


From the Albany Evening Journal of Tuesday. 
remember Brock’s Monument, which crowns the hights of 


fered, which were by 
ief discussion by prey ents be Messrs. Verplanck, Root, | 


the first Saturday in June, for the purpose of hearing writs | 


Murder at Hempstead, L. I—Mrs. Hall, a daughter of | 


last words she uttered. The negro, upon hearing them, | 


xclaiming—*“ Glory, hallelujah !—Glory, hallelujah !"’ | 


t Sackett’s Harbor last Saturday, brought intelligence of a | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


95 





Destruction of Brock’s Monument.—Every tourist will 


Queenston, and adds so much to the picturesque beauty of 
the . Yesterday morning about 4 o'clock, the in- 
habitants of Lewiston and Queenston, were aroused by a re- 
port like that of the heaviest artillery. On looking out, a 
column of smoke was seen slowly ascending from the tall 
Monument, and as it drifted away, the obelisk-like tower was 
discovered to be rent and shattered from ‘ turret to foundation 
| stone.’ What possible motive could have induced this worse 
than Vandal outrage, we are at a loss to imagine. No man 
|'was more universally respected on both sides of the line than 
| Gen. Sir Isaac Brock. ete, courteous and humane to a 
| degree that reminded one of a preuz chevalier of former 
|| times, he commanded the esteem of his ”s enemies 
| even in the time of war; and had his life been spared and he 
|, continued in command, the escutcheon of England would not 
|| now be stained by the ruthless atrocities eer by her 

force and savage allies in the cam "13 and '14.— 
| Nought but the most wanton and fiendish malignity could 
, have prompted any one thus sacrilegiously to disturb the re- 
| pose of the gallant and honored dead. Buffalo Journal. 





—____— 


| William M. Price.—This gentleman has addressed a let- 
| ter to Messrs. Vanderpool and Curtis, Members of Congress, 
| under date of Paris, March 23, in which he requests the, ap- 
|| pointment of a committee of investigation by Congress to ex- 
| amine into his case; denies all connection with the proceed- 
| ings of Swartwout ; avers that the Government is indebted to 
| him; and says |e shall return home in the course of the en- 
|| suing month, in order to meet the investigation. 
! — 
|| O# The Governor of Nova Scotia suddenly dissolved the 
|| Parliament of that Province, while the House of Assembly 
| was voting an’ address to the Queen for his recall. In his 
} anger he forgot that there had been no vote of a Civil List. 
|, Oo? A meeting was held at Albany on Saturday in favor of | 
| the Albany and W. Stockbridge Railroad. A delegation from 


| Massachusetts was present. 
| [OF The citizens of Springfield, Illinois, have voted to ac- 


Bank of Poultney, Vt.—The books of Subscription for this new 
Bank, chartered by the last Legislature of Vermont, will be open- 
ed in that town on the 13th of May, and continue open for ten 
days, at the stores of A. Bliss, East Poultney, and J. Beaman, 
West Poultney. The Bank is located in a thriving Agricultural 
and Manufacturiug section, and it stock will prove a safe invest- 
ment. 


(> Our subscribers will please bear in mind that on the Ist of 
May next we shall discontinue ing our toall who may 
then be in arrears—to all who shall not have signified their desire 
to receive the current Volume by paying for it. We are deter- 
iined thus to bring our business directly and fully to the Cash 
System, selling our paper for the lowest price, and not chargi 
those who pay, for oe sent to those never do. We 
thus have done with duns, with i ible collections, and with 
knaves who take papers only to take in their publishers. We 
hope every honest, paying subscriber will heartily approve our 
determination and act accordingly. 


(> Agents and all others are again informed that we can in 
no case allow a commission on subscriptions taken below the reg- 
ular price—as two Quartos for $5, or six Folios for $10. In dl 
such cases, the deduction is made in lieu of commission, and to 
allow a further commission would be ruinous. We pray our 
friends not to annoy us fruitlessly by asking it. 


(> Single Copies of the current number of our paper will a. 
all times hereafter be for sale at the office—the Folio edition for 
5 cents; the Quarto at 6 cents. Back numbers to complete files 
will be charged according to their scarceness and the difficulty 
of lonking them out. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 
CLINTON HALL. 
0 The Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the Academy will open to 
py eee 
t 


























J. WHITEHORNE, Secretary. 

| PF JUST PUBLISHED—Purgation, or the Brandrethian Method 
| of treating Diseases—being the first of a series of Pamphlets on the 
subject, by Benjamin Brandreth, M. D. 

To be had at the Principal Office for the sale of Brandreth’s Vege- 
| table Universal Pills, 241 Broadway, opposite the City Hall, and at his 
| Retail Offices, 185 Hudson st. and 276 Bowery. Price 25 cts. A4 














| by which that Town becomes a City. | 


4 OF The sloop of war Preble has been ordered to cruise | 
on our Eastern Coast for the protection of our fishermen, the | 
coming season. 


CF The Massachusetts Spy says— Bemis’s Powder Mill, | 





ound as she lay in the agonies of death. Then, dropping |» Spencer, was blown up on Tuesday, and we are informed ! 


| that three persons were killed.” | 
| OF A man was hung at the yard arm of the U. S. frigate 
! Macedonian, at Pensacola, on Friday, the 10th inst. 
| mutiny. 
| 0G At New-Orleans, on the 9th inst. Mr. Terence Kelly, | 
| a native of Ireland, was drowned. He fell into the Missis- 
sippi in passing to the packet ship Alabama, on board of | 
which he had taken passage for himself and family to _— 
| York. 
i {*# From the annual report of the City Inspector, it ap-| 
\\ Pears that the number of new buildings, of all classes, erected 
|, within the City during the year 1838, was 674 ; being 107 less 
| than in the year preceding. 
|| OF The proprietors of the site of the National Theatre nd 
| tend to erect dwelling houses thereon in the course of the | 
summer. 





Cnme, 








|| by the Circuit Court of the United States, to be hung on the 
t first of May next, for the murder of an American seaman on 
| the African coast, has been pardoned by the President of the 
United States. 

(CF It is stated in a New-Orleans paper, that the office of’ 
| the late newspaper, the ‘ Louisianian,’ was sold on Monday, 
the 6th inst., tur $920! The office comprised a large quantity 
| of materials, but little used, including a double cylinder Napier 
press—which altogether, must have cost some $6000. 
| {G" The St. Louis Republican of the 10th, says, “The 
| steamer Brazil broaght down yesterday from the land office at 
| Burlington, I. T., $300,000 Government money, te the Bank 


| of Missouri.” 


| 0 The fare on the Railroad from Boston to Dedham, 
| (distance ten miles) was reduced, a week or two since, from 
374 cents to 25. Since the reduction, the weekly receipts of 
the road have nearly doubled. 


Militia Fines. —Within the last two » fines have been 
collected in the city of New-York, by Brigade Court Martial, 





cept the Charter passed at the last session of the Legislature, | 


i, G Thomas Clark, the colored man who was sentenced | 


7 BRISTOL'S EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA, for the cure 
| of Cutaneous Eruptions, Scrofula, Chronic Affections, Ulcerations , 
| General Devility, and for ail lmpurities of the Blood —Recommenda- 
tions from Physicians of the highest standing, and certificates from 
| gentlemen of the most respectable character—also, Editorial Notices 
from the first papers in the Union—will be found accompanying the 
medicine. Sold at MILHAU'S PHARMACY, 183 Broadway, 
12 the only retail agency in the city. 


Married, 
| April 19, in this city, by Rev. Charlies A. Davis, Mr. Jacob Griffith 
| and Miss Eliza J. Trimble. 
| April 20, by Rev. T. J. Sawyer, Mr. James M. Whitfield and Miss 
Clara Sydieman. 
April 20, Mr. Benjamin A. Mumford and Miss Helen M. Van Voor- 
hes. 
| April 22, Garniss E. Baker and Sarah B., eldest daughter of E. R. 
Daupignac, Esq. 
April 22, David D. Marvin, M.D., and Mary Augusta, daughter of 
the late Oliver Willcox. 
| At Waterford, N. Y., April 22, by Rev. Reuben Smith, Mr. James R. 
Blake and Miss Elizabeth Woodruff. 
| At Philadelphia, April 15, by Rev. Dr. Ducachet, Mr. Edward 8. 
| Norris and Miss Rosalie Letitia, daughter of F. R. Hassler, Esq. of 
| Washington City. 
At Newbern, N.C., ape 8, Hon. Charles Shepard and Miss Mary, 
| daughter of Hoa. John R. Donnell. 
Died, 


April 18, in this city, Mary, widow of the late Capt. Stephen Con- 
ger, aged 34. 

April 18, Matthew King, 41. 

April 19, Phebe, wife of Jacob Bell, 50. 

April 20, Pena, wife of Zophar Jarvis, 45. 

April 21, Samuel B., eldest son of Gideon Lee, 23, 

April 21, Thomas Sullivan, 25. 

April 21, Sarah Ann, wife of Donald Cameron, 26. 

April 22, Elizabeth De Bow, 54. 

At the Island of Madeira, March 10, George W. Giles, of this city. 

At Brookhaven, L. 1, April 18, Thomas 8. Strong, Esq., 75. 

At Ogdensburgh, April 2, Capt. David Griffin, 75. 

At Norwich, Conn., on the 16th inst., Eloisa Bradley, daughter of G, 
B. Prindie, (formerly of Poultney, Vt.) aged 3 years and 7 months, 

At New-Haven, on the 20th, Rev. John O. Colton, aged 30. 

At Montpelier, Vt., on the 16th, Rev. Chester Wright, of Hardwick, 
aged 63. 
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UMAN INCORRUPTIBLE TEETH.—-The attention of those 
Ladies and Gentlemen requiring artificial Teeth is invited to the 
subscriber's Human Incorruptible Teeth. Also, to his method and 
manner of inserting them, by atmospheric pees and other scien- 
tific improvements in Dental Mechanism, obviating the use of ge 
tures, wires, and other absurd fastenings so commonly used, which, by 
their constant friction, loosen, wear and cut off the.sound teeth to 
which they are secured. The subscriber's methods give to these latter 
a firm sup guarding them from all injury, and necessarily assist- 
| ing in their preservation, pr ing the exhaustion of the lungs and 
weakness of the chest, consequent on the increased quantity or volume 
of breath required in speaking when the teeth are deficient. For their 
Uses in mastication, articulation, and retaining the Fegan coteest ap- 
of the mouth, they are perfect. Decayed filled with 

Gord, Cement, &c. &c., with skill and without pain—Facts which Dr. 
F. U. Johnson, President of the Medical Society of the C. N. Y., and 








to the amount of $16,700; a very part of which has 
been exhausted in thé expenses ing seid courts. 


others equally respectable, will testify. 
Terme moderate. Dr. A. C. CASTLE, Dentist, 
F29-3m 311 Broadway, near City Hospital. 
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SHE LIVES WITHIN MY HEART. 
A BALLAD—WRITTEN BY H. COLEMAN—MUSIC COMPOSED BY J. BLEWITT. 


~— 
ANDANTE con ESPRESSIONE. 


lips are me more 


By the warlike and the brave: Ne, I sce her 


— 


i ov a 
Sate cecuien dieuten , 


we me 


—_— 


SECOBD VERSE. 


Wet the music of her voiec, 

Mas died upen the gaic ; 

| The brew that was my cheice, 
Alas, is cold and pale! 

| Ne—l cammet think her dead, 

| Theugh the pang was mine to pet: 

| ‘The tomb may shroud ker bead, 

Wet ehe lives within my heart. 

| 5 cannet think, &e. 

| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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From the Churchman. 
MATIN BELLS. 

“Awake my glory—awake up, ; 1 will ewake t 
warly.”” 7 ~~ alae sat tg 
THE sun is up betimes, 

And the dappled East is blushing, 

And the bonny matin chimes, 
They tee are lig Christian, gushing ; 


the tower 








is on the ind, 
y in the frum 
es the matin sound, 


e highest heaven's h ! 
ristien, _— ight 


e the > 
With thy soaring spirit-wings. 
The bonny matin bells 
In their watch-tower they are swinging, 
Fen ed eet cre singing, Che 


ing, Christian, singing! 


a phon f cough morning beam 


Through thet fied turret’s wreath, 
And the aaow Go weeny 








There is pot incense flung 
From the childlike lily an 

And their fegus censer swu 
Make it ours, Christian, ours 

ony _ ! our mother’s hymn, 


peals we love! 
They Goo ie therein cherubim 


At their early lauds above. 
—Pray, C pray, 
At the bonny peep of dawn, 
Ere the dew-drop, and the spray 
Thet christen it, are gone. AC. 
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BY H. GRI 


vou. Ix. No. 


The 
‘Ae 

J 
“] 
Sue kne 
A ve 

A cloud | 
Whi 

'T was § 
The 
And airy 
Rang 

She knev 
Anot 
Could ne 
—Her 
She wres 
Will 

She knev 
She’ 
Each ton 
It ne 
And half 
Swe: 

An idle b 
Like 

Yet her 3 
Was 
And he s 
Tn la 
When sh 
Was 
Unto the 
One 
That one 
Her 


She knev 
That 
Must dar 
Life’ 

For ever 
As fi 

In Autun 
—Her 
She song 
A sp 
When Li 
Had 
Beneath | 
She 
Where s 
Dan 
"Mong lo 
She 
Within | 
Fre: 

And that 
Rar 
Which, | 
Pre 

Her gua 
Wit 

To clain 
In tl 
Tears—| 
But 

To hail | 
"Ws 
Paris, July 8, 18. 
Goop Apvice.- 
or indifferent. 


